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EDITORIAL 


We feel happy to present to our readers this (combined) Volume 
60-61 for 1985-86, though very late. Our predecessor Dr. Smt. Devangana 
Desai had assured the readers (in 1986) that there would not be further 
delay in the publication of the Journal. It was, nevertheless, beyond 
her control and also beyond the control of her successors to have the 
Journal published in good time; circumstances had somehow made things 
difficult ! Hence we offer no excuses for the delay; we offer only 
our sincere apologies. 


We do hope that this combined issue will soon be followed by 
the next issue, since the matter for the same is ready for the Press 
and, within a few months, it will go for printing. We do hope to see 
a day, in some very early future, when there will not be any back-log 
in the publication of our Journal. 


We are thankful to Dr. Smt. Vinaya Kshirsagar of Deccan College, 
Pune for proof-reading and to Shri More for various services towards 
the preparation of the Journal and, lastly and yet importantly, to Smt. 
and Shri Barve, their sons and workers at the Ved Vidya Mudranalaya 
for ably printing this issue of the Journal in a very short-time (and 
at a very short notice). 

Finally, we earnestly request our readers and scholars to continue 
to contribute to our Journal as before. 


K. P. Joc 
August 1991 V. M. KULKARNI 
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Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji - A Tribute 
S. N. GAJENDRAGADKAR 


There are bom in every country a few individuals, who by thcir dedication 
to a chosen ficld of work, versatality and healthy attitude to life make their 
marks on the sands of time which are not washed away cven after decades. 


Such a personality is Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, a profound scholar, a 
forcmost linguistician, a student of literature and languages, both Eastem and 
Western, a voluminious writer and, above all, a very engaging pleasant personality. 


He was born on 26th November 1890. This is his centenary ycar and 
it would not bc inappropriate if a small note is written on his work, which 
may be a source of inspiration for workers in the field of linguistics and 
languages. 


Dr. Chatterji is rightly regarded as a doyen of Indian Linguistics. In him 
we find a deep student of ancient languages like ME, Avesta, Sanskrit, and 
Prakrit. He was acquainted with the principles and techniques of modem 
Linguistics and knew a number of Indian languages well. 


In the words of Sir Radhakrishnan, he was ‘one of the most fertile minds 
of our times’. He had the advantage of studying in the University of London 
and Sorbonnc, Paris. His training in Phonetics under Prof. Danicl Jones gave 
him a sound basis for his linguistic studics. His magnum opus ‘Origin and 
Development of Bengali Language’ in two vloumes has been a path-finder 
for many such studics on different Indian languages. Undoubtedly he had before 
him the mode! laid down for Marathi by Jules Bloch. It contained a very 
detailed analysis of Phonetics, Morphology and grammar of Bengali language 
and a scholarly introduction dealing with Indo-European, Indo-Aryan, Dardic 
and Iranian languages. The book dealt with Bengali language in detail, tracing 
the development of the language from old Bengali to modem through its middle 
slage. In spite of some repetition which he himsclf admits, the book is a 
fund of information which is of great value. The contribution of Dravidian 
to Aryan Linguistics also finds a place here. 


The development of Aryan specch in India has been a subject of detailed 
study through many papers and monographs including the book ‘Indo-Aryan 
and Hindi’. The Nature, Development and History of Hindi language has been 
his concern. His views on Khari Boli have brought a scicntific objective attitude 
to the problem of Hindi. This was badly necded. Prof. Chaticrji elaborated 
the three stages of the Aryan speech in India - the old Indo-Aryan, the middlc 
Indo-Aryan and the new Indo-Aryan and added some further classification. 
His division of middle Indo-Aryan into carly, transitional, second and latc 
M.I.A. is a case in point. 
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Dravidian languages have also been a subject of his study. He has written 
on the origin of Dravidian language, arguing that the Dravidians came from 
the mcditeranian and first settled in Sind. Dravidian influence on Aryan culture 
and idcas is now recognised and in this he has no small role to play. Mention 
may be made of his paper ''Old Tamil, Ancient Tamil and Primitive Dravidian” 
and his book ‘Dravidian’, published by Annamalai University. His decp intcrest 
in and his writings on different language-familics like Austro-Asiatic, Tibcto- 
Burman, in addition to Indo-Aryan and Dravidian, have emphasised the composite 
character of Indian people in which different races and cultures have merged. 
It is interesting to note that Dr. Chatterji has written on a number of topics, 
removed from his special field ‘Strect names in the Vemacular’, ‘the music 
school of Vishnupur’, ‘the cab-man’ are a few of them. 


Dr. Chatterji travelled widely and travelled with an enquiring mind. He 
emphasised the need for studying the impact of Indian contact on S.E. Asia 
and Indonesia. His work ‘Dvipamaya Bharat’, appreciated by Dr. Ravindranath 
Tagore, illustrates this. The range of his wide interests is reflected in his 
works like Africanism, the African personality, India and China - ancient contacts, 
Iranianism ctc. 


Hc was a very popular and inspiring tcacher. He was a post-graduate 
teacher for over 30 years in various languagc-departments and the amazing 
range of subjects he taught speaks cloquently of his wide range of scholarship. 
The subjects include old and middle English Texts, Grcek, Gothic, in addition 
of course to Sanskrit and Prakrit. 


Hc was a prolific writer in English, Bengali and Hindi. More than 20 
books, more than 200 articles and papers, miscellaneous articles numbering 
100 and morc indicate the phenomenal contribution he has madc to knowledgc. 


He had an endearing personality. Hc was an engaging conversationalist 
and, in his company, hours would pass unnoticed. Hc loved man with all 
his imperfections and mixed freely with all - high and low, educated and 
uneducated. He had friends all over and was connected with a large number 
of associations and scientific institutions in India and abroad. He was a member 
of oriental institutions in Warsaw, Oslo, Paris, New Haven (U.S.A.). He had 
the unique distinction of bcing the Chairman of the Bengal Legislative Council 
for 13 years continuously. In 1964, he was appointed National Professor of 
Humanities by Govt. of India. The Govt. of India had recognised his contribution 
by awarding him Padma Bhushan in 1955 and Padma Vibhushana in 1963. 


`- Discovery Through Restoration 


(Discovery of hitherto unknown works 
through restoration of corrupt passages on Sanskrit Poctics) 


KANE MEMORIAL LECTURE FOR 1990 
V. M. KULKARNI 


At the very outsct I express my grcatfulness to the authorities of the 
Asiatic Socicty of Bombay and the MM Dr. P.V Kane Rescarch Institute for 
the honour they have done me by inviting me to deliver this year’s Kanc 
Memorial Lecture. 


Before ] commence my lecture, it is only appropriate that I pay tributes 
to the sacred memory of MM Dr.P.V.Kanc. He was a modem Rsi who had 
devoted almost his whole life to the study of Sanskrit lcarning and research. 
Admittedly, hc was a great dlamkdrika and dharma-istracárya of this century. 
Future generations will remember him with gratitude for his contributions to 
knowledge, especially, his History of Sanskrit Poctics and History of 
DharmaSistra running into five (in fact, six) huge volumes. The Central 
Goverment of India conferred on him, in recognition of his invaluable services 
in the ficlds of Indology, the highest title of Bharata Ratna. 


With this humble tribute I now tum to the subject of my lecture, or 
more appropriately my talk : Discovery Through Restoration. 


I began my work on the emendation of the texts way back in 1960. 
It was a lucky accident, I should think. Professor R. C. Parikh, Director, 
B. J. Institute of Icaming and Rescarch, Ahmedabad gave me a copy of his 
latest publication - his edition of K3v)aprakasa, the speciality of which was 
that, it contained the hitherto unpublished Samikcta commentary of Somesvara 
Bhatta. He also asked mc whether I would write a review of it. I glanced 
through it but soon enough I had to prepare myself for a long spell of hard 
work. The Samkefa commentary contained a number of qucstion marks : 
much of its text was corrupt. I thought that I should take it on myself to 
sct the passages right. But how ? This question did not frighten me. | thought 
out a plan: I could get the original texts from where the writer of the Samketa 
commentary could possibly have drawn his matcrial by looking up the books 
on the topics to which the passages in the Samketa referred - these books 
comprised: Bharata’s —Adtyasástra, Abhinavgupta’s comimcentary on it 
Natyavedavivri, better known as Abhinavabhidrati, Dhanaüjaya's Dasarüpaka 
with Dhanika’s commentary Avaloka, on it, Vimana’s K4vydlamkdarasutrani, 
Rudrata’s Kdvyd/amkdra with Namisddhu’s Tippana on it, Anandavaradhana's 
Dhvanyüloka with Abhinavagupta’s Locana commeatary on it, Rijasckhara’s 
Kavyaninamsá, Mukulabhatta's—  Abhidhávrttimátrka, Mahimabhatta's 
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Vyakuviveka and Ruyyaka’s Alamkdrasarvasva with Jayaratha’s commentary 
called Vimarsinr. 


So began a big hunt and the subsequent comparative study of the text 
in the Samketa and the original versions that were located in some of thc 
source books mentioned above. 


Scores and scores of passages, small and large were common between 
the Samketa commentary on the one hand and the above source works on 
the other. The comparative tables facilitated the task of restoring the corrupt 
passages to their original form; and they also revealed how the commentator 
very often bodily lifted the passages from his sources, at times adopted them 
and occasionally combined passages of different authoritics or of the same 
authority found at different places in that work. I then wrote a review article 
and gave it to Prof. Parikh for pre-view—ater it was published in the Journal 
of the Oricntal Institute, Baroda in 1961. 


This is how I sct up an anti-corruption Bureau which is still functioning. 


Prof. Parikh was obviously impressed, for, within a couple of wecks, 
he invited me to join him as co-editor in bringing out a second revised cdition 
of Ácürya Hemacandra’s voluminous work, KAvydnuédsana. | availed of this 
opportunity, carcfully went through almost all the sources of Hemacandra, 
recorded all significant variants from these sources in the foot-notes and traced 
a large number of illustrations to thcir primary or secondary sources. This 
edition has been welcomed by scholars as a standard edition. 


Now, Sanskrit d/amkdrikas (pocticians) quote as illustrations, with a view 
to explaining various points of Poctics, passages in verse or prose from Sanskrit, 
Prakrit or Apabhrarhéa works. A number of works from which they cited 
illustrations are no longer extant. Consequently, the learned editors, when 
confronted with corrupt readings or passages, in the absence of the source 
books, contented themselves by planting question marks (in brackets) immediately 
after the corrupt readings, or showing missing portions - lacunae - small or 
big gaps by three dots or simply reproducing the corrupt passages as found 
in the manuscripts — the jumbling of verses or groups of verses as mere 
prose passages. They, as a rule, added Sanskrit chdyd below the Prakrit (or 
Apbhrarhśa) passage. In some cases it is noticed that the chdyd did not agree 
with the Prakrit text, often partly and on occasions wholly. In the foot-notes 
the editors simply remarked durbodha or aspasta or avisadd iyam gathd, and 
thus express their helplessness in rendering the Prakrit gathd intelligible. Owing 
to want of sufficient knowledge of Prakrit and Apabhram$a languages, some 
perpetrated ludicrous blunders while translating these verscs into English or 
modem Indian languages. The following noteworthy works, either texts-books 
or commentarics, are disfigured by corrupt readings and passages : 
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Abhinavagupta’s commentary on Bharat’s Náfyasdstra, called Nalyavedavivrti 
but better known as Abhinavabhdrat! (A.Dh) and his commentary on 
Anandavardhana’s Dhvanydloka called Locana, Kuntaka's Vakrokti-Jivita 
Bhoja’s Smgaraprakasa and Sarasvatkanthabharana with the commentaries of 
Ratne$vara and Jagaddhara, Someávara's commentary Samketa on Mammata's 
Kávyaprakdéa, Ruyyaka's Sdhitya-Mimams& and Alamkdrasarvasva with the 
commentary of Jayaratha, called Vimarsinf, and Sobhikaramitra’s Alamkara- 
Ratnákara (Ratnàkara). 


If the text, whether Sanskrit, Prakrit or Apabhrarháa, is not restored to 
its original form, the verse remains obscure and the very purpose of explaining 
or making clear by examples the points of Poetics is defeated. 


Of all the works, the ABh-, the Vakroktijfvita, the Smigaraprakasa, the 
Sarasvatikanthdbharapa with its commentaries, the .Sahitya Mimámsa, the 
Vimarsinf, and the Ratndkara pose a real challenge to onc's critical ability, 
Scholarship, patience and industry, for a very large majority of Prakrit and 
Apabhrarnga passages are presented in these works in a very corrupt and 
confounding form - some of them are indeed corrupt beyond recognition. 


I think it is the duty of modern rescarch scholars to present the text 
of the corrupt passages in their correct or original form. These corrupt passages 
from works on Alamkdra haunted me all along. I decided to do my best 
to restore them to their correct form. During several ycars past I endcavourcd 
to restore the corrupt passages in the above works. In restoring many corrupt 
readings and passages the following three works have rendered invaluable services: 
Hemacandra’s Kavydnusdsana, Ramacandra and Gunacandra's Nafyadarpana 
and Ambaprasada's Kalpalatdviveka. The authors of these three works have 
freely drawn on A-Bh., Dhvanydlokalocana, Vakroktri-Jivita, Sarasvati- 
kanthabharana, Sngaraprakassa, cic. Hemacandra has preserved in tact the ideas 
and the language of somé of the long sections from Abhinavabhàratr on the 
key chapters of the Nafyasastra, the Rasddhyaya (Ch.VI), the Bhavadhydya 
(Ch.VII), the Dasarüpakavidhàna (Ch.XVIII) and the Sanidhyddhydya (Ch. XIX) 
by incorporating them in thcir original form without abridging them or 
paraphrasing them in his own language. Rimacandra and Gunacandra too have 
freely used Abhinavabhdrad on almost every page in the course of their treatment 
of the various dramatic topics. Ambdprasdda too has incorporated many long 
passages from the Dhvanydloka, the Locana commentary on it and the 
Abhinavabhàárati (on. Ch.VI. and Ch.VII) in his Kalpalataviveka. These works 
arc of supreme importance, especially from the point of vicw of restoring 
corrupt passages and readings because their authors had access to morc reliable 
or correct manuscripts than we now possess. We may consider here, by way 
of example, the case of Abhinavabhdratf. Its text has been badly preserved 
in its available manuscripts. The first editor of Bharata’s Nafyasdstra along 
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with the commentary AbhinavabhaáratI, Ramakrishna Kavi, remarked : “---even 
if Abhinavagupta were to desccnd from Heaven and see the MSS. it would 
not be easy for him to restore his original text."'! 


With the help of the above texts which prescrve sentences, paragraphs 
and sometimes even long sections of the original text of the A.Bh. I wrote 
and published a scrics of articles entitled ‘‘Abhinavabhdralf : Text Restored”’. 


I also wrote and published a number of papers restoring scores and scores 
of corrupt Prakrit verses from Alamkdra works, disfigured by corrupt passages, 
that are mentioned above. - 


In restoring the corrupt verses/passages through my own experience I evolved 
the following principles of cmendation : 


(i) First of all, to hunt the source of the corrupt passage. If the source 
is traced the emendation becomes universally acceptable. 


(ii) If the source is irrctricvably lost, to try to find if the passage under 
considcralion is cited in any other work on Poctics or Metrics or Grammar. 


(iii) If it is not so traced, to try to find if the verse in question is included 
in a later anthology, or any other poctic work by way of quotation. 


(iv) If by chance the corrupt verse is found quoted at two or more places 
in onc and the same work, to reconstruct it by comparing the corrupt texts 
at the different places. 


(v) If no internal or external evidence be available, to take into considcration 
thc immediate context and emend thc text in consonance with the mcire and 
the general or overall purport. 


(vi) To take into consideration parallel ideas found in other works in Sanskrit 
or Prakrit and emend the text accordingly. 


(vii) ‘To take special care that the emended text is as far as possible very 
akin to the printed letters or words in the corrupt versc/passage. 


(vii) Failing all these alicrnatives, to cmend the text, to usc one’s (creative) 
imagination (pratibhd) keeping in mind the immediate and the larger context, 
the metre and the tenor of thc concemed verse. 


(ix) To take particular care that the proposed emendation keeps arbitrariness 
to the minimum. ; 


(x) To consult, wherever possible, the manuscripts on which the printed text 
is bascd; if the cditor of the printed text has read a word or quaricr of 
a verse or part of it wrongly, the consulting of manuscripts may help one 
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For my work of restoration, howcver, I consulted printed editions only. 
I felt the need of consulting manuscripts only in the case of Smgaraprak asa. 
I understand a ncw edition of Bhoja’s Śmgāraprakāśa with V. Raghavan’s 
own Sanskrit commentary is published in the Harvard Oricntal Serics. On a 
perusal of this edition we would know how far the editor has succeeded 
in restoring the corrupt verses and passages, both in Prakrit and Apabhrarn$a. 


I would have liked to discuss in detail a few corrupt passages and their 
restoration by me. Bcing afraid of boring you with such a discussion, I thought 
of drawing your attention to two of my works which embody these restored 
verses and passages : (i) Studies In Sanskrit Sahitya Süstra, and (ii) Prakrit 
Verses In Sanskrit Works on Poctics in two volumes, Vol.I : Text and Volli : 
Transalation (with Introduction, Glossary and Notes). This evening I discuss, 
rather refer in a gencral way to, just a few of them to give you some idea. 


I am fully aware that the subject of restoration of corrupt passages and 
readings is dry, dull, tedious and paticncc-wearing. But even in this work 
when you trace aftcr a long search the original source of a corrupt passage 
or rcading you feel thrilled. This thrill, this joy is the greatest reward the 
hard work involved fetches. When the work Icads you to the discovery of 
an invaluable text or a portion of it, hitherto bclicved to have bcen lost, 
for example, the Abhinavabhdrat! on the Bhdvadhydya (Natyasistra Ch.VII.) 
or helps you to shed new light on an epoch-making work like Sarvscna's 
Harivijaya, which has been irretricvably lost, your joy is all the greater. It 
is like landing on the source of the Nilc. 


1) In the course of his commentary on Rudrata's Kavyd/amkara (X1.36) 
Namisddhu observes : 


STi cw aah wquiat à wehren wie uaret Ted] 7 ERAT Ud | wd 
y - 

q gug serere Aart ahah Heft qure | 

SP R anami n ar grg gi 

Tal ma gaai sPVTONTEATGASAGRT: d 


Now, the Prakrit gadthd, as presented here by the editor of the printed text, 
is on the face of it corrupt, and hardly yields any satisfactory sense. 


Namisddhu asserts here that the sub-varietics, thc Sahokti alamkdara, etc, 
of the four main varictics vdstava, aupamya, atifaya and sicsa, that are dealt 
with in the text, are only illustrative and not exhaustive. In support of this 
Statement he has cited the Prakrit g4thd But the gathd is quite corrupt. In 
the course of scarch for its source, we find Anandavardhana, the greatest 
Sanskrit critic, citing it from his own poctic work, Visama-bàna-Iil4, towards 
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the end of his Dhvanydloka : 
affa dafüssamcteram 
UT HAM Weg sitet wr ard iA welt Gord | 
wr few Manet arem ar grg- | 
[T a dat wedsrfr a a A gem aem Grea: | 
à fern: Ranmat ar gef- 1] 
- Dhvanyaloka (IV. 7) Vriti 


Translation : “There is no end to the flirtatious ways of the beloved 
and similarly no end of variations in the expression of good pocts; there 
can bc no repetition in cither.” 


Namisddhu concludes : dat rt gaa SmDERBNTCgEPGESCRPRT: d 
(There are as many a/amk4ras, figures of speech, as there arc charming idcas.) 


2) In his Dhvanydloka (1.16) Anandavardhana categorically states : Words 
which signify by popular usage meanings other than their etymologial meanings 
(as, for example, the word /4vanya - its etymological or original meaning 
is saltiness, from /avapa mcaning salt - whereas by common usage it significs 
‘loveliness’ or ‘beauty’) do not become instances of suggestion - dhvani. 


In the course of his commentary on this Käārikā Abhinavagupta cites the 
following passage: 


ag RA ante wepiffemfirarerav saei yaaa’ (!) 
Ramasiraka in his Bi/apriy4 commentary (Prandhalocanatippant) remarks : 


geb gemma "agfécnrfenremur Way a CRT GSued | 
WRT: Fret ora tT AAG + aah 1 gaa a - p.147. 


The text of the passage given above from the Locana is highly corrupt. 
It is also cited in the Abhinavabhdraif (Ch.VI., p-305, GOS edn. 1956) there 
too the text is very corrupt. Appendix I (p. 383) to that Volume I of the 
Natyasdstra gives the readings in the manuscript of the Dhvanydloka which 
too are very corrupt. The sccond half of this verse is correctly preserved 
in Somcávara's Samkcta (p.24). The Kalpalataviveka of Ambiprasdda, however, 
for the first time gives us the text in its correct form : 


as dep mè wg af (? ge) wfieer (? ngo) | 
orang uf dep FEET Ii 
[aoe dei afer wet (ueri), SH dfc 1 
mavens ye faa: wf: 1] 

(Note : 73-7 (a drachama, a word derived from the Greck drachama) 
is the Marathi ‘dima’, cf. ‘damadi’ too. Pala is a measure for fluid. ‘Pala’ 
may bc compared with ‘Pali’ in Marathi). 
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Translation : There was not a drop of oil in the lamp, nor could I find 
even a farthing in the house. Exactly at this time came in my lover, his 
body resplendent with its beauty. 


The suggested meaning here is : The bright and beautiful face of the 
lover gave light to (the room, or rather) brightened all the quarters. So there 
was no need of a lamp. 


3. Anandavardhana holds the view that the literal meaning and the suggested 
meaning are apprchended almost simultancously - if the suggested meaning 
be rasa or bháva or rasdbhása, bhdvabhdsa, ctc., and if it shines with prominence 
then we have the very soul of suggestion (Dhvanyáloka 1.3, vrtti). 


Abhinavagupta in his Locana on this K4rikd observes : in some cases 
the two conjointed transitory emotions (bhdva-samdhi) become the object of 
rclish. As an example he quotes the verse : 


HARPS ami qe was AT | 
aaao ofsenttrs qur i 


The Balapriyd commentary gives its Sanskrit chdyd as follows : 

saa ga fei 3e d 

apart qfüstar IT u 

This chdya gives the overall meaning all right. The earlier part of the first 
half of the (Apabhrarh§a) text is very corrupt. It needs to be corrected keeping 
in view the reading Baitang (cited as pratika in Kalpalataviveka (p. 127, 


I. 17) and the following statement in Hemacandra's DcsIsabdasamgraha (p. 
55) : 

wgfia-egegfirar z Seef | 

(mate wer Berge wanet tery 1) 

We may, therefore, reslore the Apabhararhsa passage as follows : 

wgedfrem gg gers Juri 

aaeain afsenfirs qur ii 

Wet Vaca ga gfi àT 

agag Ra d 

Translation :- He alone has tested nectar - even a mouthful of it - who 


has kissed the mouth of his swecthcart when she could not weep alond, being 
choked with tcars. 


4. The Abhinavabhdratl on the NityaS4stra (Ch XXII verse 210)? has 
the following corrupt passage : 


sm g Farge (Geet?) aef — 
AAT... (wur) Ae favi qafesmesmqe...1 
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The editor in a footnote adds: aq umepenz men aqiaaxne 
"pi Fa) Uem - 

qR Raver manage 
TÉREN T FANRAN AAT | 
Sie yaa Aarts Facet que 
Wa: SAAR FRAGA TACTREA WI CML — BARNA v.36 


The reading ‘ganye (usi?) is very doubtful. The corrupt gathd TEIA cic; 
is, however, to be identified with the following gathd from Hila’s Gathasaptasatr 
(11.59): 


(se: aren pa dmuged ufreuenr ae smmmemeneduss. aaa sued! 
Weg "dae caged wr wrfhemd qdi ow ger deummar ame -) 

ARS Samra vasa ui 

weer w fist quer wee au 

Grint sosmerifatefaapfeaensa feat «1 

warn a frat uae emm wa) 

Translation : O, dear boy, direct your sexual/lusiful desire towards the 
woman, who has given birth to her child a month back, or who has been 
pregnant for six months, or who has had fcver for one day, or who has 
finished her dance or performance on the stagc. 


S. Bhoja asserts in his Sarasvatikanthabharana (Ch.1.123): 
qar diguaerr durmeeier | 
Sp CRS pag STATA SINT: II 
Ratnc$vara in his commentary on this Karik# quotes the following two lines 1 


teg efe waerfe amrsmmurmetfe RANT | 
vq weskmsy sag il p. 121 


These two lines, though printed in the form of a verse, do not yield 
any consistent meaning. The point under discussion is : under a particular 
circumstance chando-bhanga (offending against metre) ceases to be a flaw. 
As the topic falls under prosody, I thought it wise to consult Hemacandra's 
Chandonusásana (Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, 1961, edn.). To my delight, 
l found Hemacandra citing the following two gdathds with the introductory 
remark : 

Gerd é -AE TEA aT gedt Aaa: 0 Wem - 
qqemgqenferamd sstr-efr-fréme i 

qag "eif Praca’ seun-quUS I 

wa Raa wregemaf NRE (v. l. AG) | 
RRi cp deam RR i 

banana: sa-a- Aina: à 

aa afa Amaaan: a-p A 
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qz GRIT -ARaRT- afer TEREeneeeNK | 
TH spose phor seufgw: nu]. 


The words, underlined in the corrupt passage, are common to the two 
&3thás cited above. So from the mixing up of differnt verses we can easily 
identify these two gdthds that were intended by Ratnc$vara as illustrations. 
The first verse occurs in Lfival (verse 1091). The sccond verse occurs in 
the Gathdsaptasati (l. 75). Still, however, thc two padas "'sraefé min vmicfe 
from the medicy passage remain unaccounted ‘dr untraced. When we turn 
to Svayambhücchandah, another work on prosody, the whole problem of this 
jumbled text is solved. Svayambhi cites three verses to illustrate three different 
rules of Prakrit Prosody : 


(i) Rant Megat women rg 1 SEET TET - 
[Rn Raga: cara enp | Aaa uem -] 

qa airea r-qupr-aqugfe 1 
[mamamana qekrIxTIP. | 

(Fst sta aferama 5)] — nrenfafáftr 4-3 
(ii) vomer Yat Taney erg | gene wer — 
(VaR: qe: Yor enp 1 gae gem — 
R-II... (as cited above) 

(iii) stat Gel vaa erg arp q wrfenew wer — 
[sa: Qe: Tarra aga | wrefermew mem — | 

IA TERRA .... (as cited above). 


Ratne$vara's text may bé written as follows : “aaàfè amiche, aai 
Tete Pract oR’, and EAMA alsmg/simg." 
These three gdthds may be Áranslated as follows :- 


(i) Upendra (Krsna, Visnu) is sleepy, his sparkling eycs, (naturally) dark even 
without collyrium, arc drooping drowsily like the half closed eyes of an elephant. 


(ii) At the daybreak, a mighty clephant uprooted the Night-creeper, the Moon-bird 
flew off and the white constellations, the flowers, dropped (in panic). 


(iii) Lo, behold, there comes down from the firmament a line of parrots, 
as if a necklace with rubics and emcralds has dropped from the neck of 
the Sky Beauly. 


6. Kuntaka cites in his Vakroktijfvita a Prakrit passage as an example 
of suggested Utpsrckd. The text of this passage is highly corrupt and it is 
given as running prose : 


wan uer fy a geri vem Graft 3 set aa sefracat Reage Reg 
fer 1 (?) à 


` 
r A 
a 
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Dr. H. C. Bhayani, in his paper’, has sugggested the following reconstruction : 
qor uci fdgr-ugferat 

CURING Gersifer Feat | 

den 3p sikferrest 

Wfefersmg akase (?) 


The Sanskrit cháy : 


qe wel freppusafenr-qerb uy seater yum | 
gear w AAR- m afer Head five ou 


Kalpalatáviveka (p. 75), however, seems to have preserved the original text : 


[ria wer-fret-uénd alas weieafear Aer: 1 
sear (Steer) ufi ot ar af Ae i 


[Note : It is creditable to Dr. Bhayani that his reconstruction hits upon 
quite a few words in the original.] 


Translation : With the help of the lamp of tremulous lightning the clouds 
sce during the nights if any of the ladies separated from their beloveds sil 
continue to live even after hearing the loud thurdering noise. 


7) In Sngraraprakaga (Vol. III p. 800), Bhoja cites a Prakrit gathd as 
an examplie of gita-nimittah nimittakdnuagah. Its text is somewhat currupt : 
aor fg ans Np afar aes FRAT | 
FERRE flarante Aat 11 
I reconstructed the text as follows :- 


monet ams AR pfa (? daa) aes CRUDO 
qae- aar- EA- féarar-qur-vrsvt fist t 
[anf ster wart ama gend CARAT | 
qWe-HeT-TNTEd-gau-aur-wpesd Ary n) 


After the text was printed I realised that the second half of the gatha 
is metrically defective. 1 should have read either 'f&srar-zrwr or ‘a-es. But 
my two emendations of «fe to saat and sé to GWE were quite arbitrary. 
But when the translation was being printed, by chance I came across the 
original gdthd : 
ans ae or Wa o fd ach aes mAN (OTA. redu | 
aé FBMTRTEa-feaat-aorplsot (uri. féersr-awr-eprewi) Aoi ii 
forex afer Amer wart Brant FRY aaa CARAT | 
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SA emmredg-geg-aqu-wnes A 1} 
- Gathisaptagatt IV. 81 


Translation : Early this morning, my friend, some one sang a song 
remembering, methinks, his swecthcart and that tore up all the wounds caused 
io my heart by Madana's arrows. 


The method of comparative study that I followed for restoration of the 
corrupt readings and passages in the works on Sanskrit Poetics paid rich dividends. 
It led to the discovery of (i) almost the whole of Abhinavabhdratf, on Ch. 
VII, the Bhavàdhydya which was believed till yesterday to have been lost, 
and (ii) considerable portion off Sarvascna's Harivijaya which also was believed 
to have been lost altogether. 


Let us first take up for discussion the discovery of (i) Abhinavabharatr 
(Ch. VII). Abhinavagupta is the greatest name in Sanskrit literary criticism. 
His two famous commentaries, one, Abhinavabhdraff on Bharata's N3tyasdstra 
and two, Locana on Anandavardhana’s Dhvanydloka, are regarded as their 
Bible or more appropriately the Vedas by most of his successors and even 
modem scholars working in the field of Sanskrit Poctics and Aesthetics. 


Of all the chapters in the voluminous Adfyacistra, the most important 
are the sixth (on rasa), the seventh (on bh4va), the cighteenth (on dasarüpa) 
and the nineteenth (on samdhis). The AbhinavabhàüratI on these chapters too 
is equally important. The loss of AbhinavabháratT Ch. VII was naturally very 
much felt by all scholars working in the field of Poetics and Acsthetics. To 
wit : Dr. J. L. Masson and Prof. M. V. Patwardhan observe in thcir recent 
work Sintarasa and Abhinavagupta's Philosophy of Aesthetics (1969) : 


“All of the seventh chapter of the Adbhinavabhdratf but the very beginning 
has been lost, which is a great misfortune, since Abhinava refers to it frequently. 
It must have been a large and important section of the A.Bh.”’ (p. 120, 
f.n.2) 


I wrote two papers : (i) 'Abhinavabhàratt Ch. VII Recovered’? and (ii) 
*Hemacandra on Sáttvikabhaávas'. In the first paper I have instituted a detailed 
comparison between the KZvyanusdsana of Hemacandra and the Ka/palatdvivcka 
and also between the Adtyadarpana of Ramacandra and Gunacandra and the 
Kalpalatáviveka. These comparisons lead us to the obvious inference that the 
authors of these works draw on a common source and to a further inference 
that their common source could not have been anything else than the 
Abhinavabhdrati on the Bhavadhydya (Natyasastra Ch. VII). Further, the authors 
of Kdvydnusdsana and Nátyadarpana do not reproduce the definitions of the 
forty-nine &hdvas, as they are found in the Natfyasástra but adopt them and 
that they do not fully borrow the comments in the Abhinavabharatr on them 
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but pick up only such phrases and significant lincs from them as they think 
to be uscful for a clear exposition. On the other hand, the author of the 
Kalpalatávivcka reproduces verbatim the definitions of the thirty-three 
vyabhicarobhavas in the same order as found in the N&fyasdstra and also 
he gives fuller comments which agree in parts with the corresponding portion 
in the Kdvyanusdsana and the Natyadarpana. From this fact we may draw 
a further inference that these fuller passages, presenting comments on the 
thirty-three vyabhicáribhávas, found in the Kalpalataviveka represent the original 
portion of the Abhinavabhdralf. That the author of the Kalpalataviveka borrows 
this long, whole section from the Abhinavabhdratl should not surprise us if 
we remembered that elsewhere too in his work he has borrowed long sections 
from the Adfyasastra and the Abhinavabhdratf and [rom the Dhvanydloka and 
the Locana commentary on it. 


This conclusion finds strong support in the similarity of language, style, 
diction and the method of exposition found in this portion and the rest of 
the Abhinavabharati. V this portion of the commentary from the Kalpalatdviveka 
were to be printed as the Absinavabhdratf on the Dh3vádhydya no onc would 
ever have dreamt of doubting its genuineness. So complete, so perfect is the 
similarity, even identity. In addition, [ have shown how the promised discussion 
of nirveda referred to in the treatment of the Süntarasa (Ch. VI) is found 
in this portion of the Kalpalatdvivcka. On the basis of all these arguments 
I have established that the Ka/pa/atdvavivcka (pp. 286-303) preserves a major 
portion of the Abhinavabhdaratl on the Bhavádhi)áya. 


In another paper, ‘‘Hemacandra on Sittvikabhivas’’, l have shown how 
Hemacandra in his Kdvydnusdsana (pp. 144-147) has preserved the scction 
of Sattvikabhavas (dealing with the theoretical aspect of the Sattvikabhávas 
and citing verses to illustrate each and everyone of them) from thc 
Abhinavabharat? Ch VII. This portion on Sdttvikabhàdvas and the long section 
on the thirty three vyabhicaribhdvas preserved in the Kalpalatdviveka together 
preserve most of the Abhinavabhárat on Bhdvadhydya. Abhinavagupta is a 
Sahrdaya Siromant. The select examples from first-rate poctic works like 
Setubandha, Sakuntala, Raghuvamsa, AmarusataKa, ctc. | have not been able 
to trace three of the examples to thcir source. I quote here onc of them : 


aay wer zwar for gestu 
deep sor React eredi ga: A | 
Ardea eg a RARER 

quf mamma fet: ederent qm: i 


[Perspiration (sveda) duc to the infusion (of tejas) into the water-dominatcd 
clement of the vital force is examplificd in the following stanza :] 


At a game of dice with which they amused themseleves she first wagered 
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a close embrace which her lover won. The second was a kiss of her nether 
lip which also he won. Now when hc asked what the third wager would 
be, perspiration broke on her hand as he prepared to throw the dicc; her 
checks quivered as the rush of passion filled her bosom and her mouth tightened 
in suppressed smile. 


Only four verses from Bhoja’s Sarasvatikanthdbharana were, according 
to Raghavan, identifiable as Sarvascna's from his Harivijaya, now lost. In 
the course of restoration I noticed that, at lcast forty verses, some of them 
are repetitions, are definitely identifiable and nearly a century of verses as 
probably identifiable as Saravasena's from his Harivijaya. 


Leaving aside probably identifiable verses and piccing together all the 
available items of knowledge from the identifiable verses and taking into account 
the discussions by critics, viz, Anandavardhana. Kuntaka, Abhinavagupta, Bhoja 
and Hemacandra, wc get a good dcal of information about the theme of 
Suravasena’s Harivijaya, its structure, language, style and poctic merits and 
its place in artistic epics : 


The Harivijaya of Sarvasena (4th century A.D.) 


The Title : The title means ‘The Victory of Hari (= Krsna)’. The object 
of Hari in the present epic is to carry off the Celestial Parijita tree from 
Indra’s heaven. He marched against Indra with a vicw to securing the desired 
object - the Parijita tree, the rise of the hero in the form of the conquest 
of the encmy (Indra) who himsclf surrendered and allowed him to carry the 
Parijata tree for Satyabhimd. 


The Contents of the theme : Hari offers the Parijata mañjarī (given to 
him by Narada who had brought it from Indra's heavenly Nandana garden) 
to his beloved Rukmini. Although Satyabhama and the other wives of Hari 
(Jambavati, etc.) were hurt, Satyabhimd alone showcd her anger and jealousy 
- her feelings reflected her deep and abiding love for Hari. The rays of the 
moon, blended with the lustre of the sparkling Kaustubha gem, which should 
normally have increased her joy, actually aggravated her agony and made 
it just unbearable (because of Hari's offence - who offered the heavenly Parijata 
mafijari (o RukminI but called on her empty-handed). When Hari met her, 
she sarcastically remarked : You have favoured Rukmin] with a bunch of 
Pàrijàta flowers from Heaven and me with your kind visit. Both your women 
should be satisficd with the equally distributed favours.” Hari replicd : ‘“You 
are hurt, I know, because I gave the celestial Pdrijdta flowers to Rukmin. 
But if I were to bring back the very flowers to gratify you it wouldn’t be 
in kecping with my love for you, my delicate one, not with my offence. 
I will soon get you the celestial Pàrijita tree itsclf, its lcaves moist with 
spray of the rut of Airāvata, its (lowers along with the bees grecdily sucking 
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their nectar of their honey." At this Satyabhima’s heart was overpowered 
with joy. And owing to the excitemcnt thus caused, tcars gathered in her 
eyes, and in spite of her attempts to suppress them, thcy still rolled down 
and fell on the back of Hari who was lying prostrate at her fect”. Hari then 
appeased whatever little anger still was there in her heart by his conciliatory 
gesture, viz., falling prostrate at her feet - the feet of his beloved Satyabhama 
whose heart was still half-closed against him.” “Her face promises to beam 
out any time now - the shades of displeasure are receding, a glow of joy 
is gradually spreading and the mixture of the two contrasting moods is increasing 
the beauty of her face." l 


Now when Hari marched against Indra in order to secure the celestial 
Pàárijàta tree, Satyabhima, although she had seen (known) his valour, was 
distressed at the great calamity she feared out of great love for him, and 
felt extremely anxious. Satyabhima was increasingly full of regret for having 
brought about scparation from Hari and blamed herself for it. 


“As the night advanced Hari, who has been separated from his beloved,- 
saw the moon rising high in the sky as an impending calamity and as the 
god of love threatening with his bow”. 


The next day Hari first sent his chariotecr Satyaka (or Sátyaki) as envoy 
to Indra. Satyaka addressed Indra in these words : “You prize friendship 
with Hari, O Indra, and yet you are rcluctant to part with Parijata, the jewel 
(i.c. best) among trees. Give up this show of naivety and honour the deisre 
of the Yadavas’’. Indra rejected Satyaka's advice. [Hari then fought with Indra. 
(Fearing total rout, Indra surrendered and allowed Hari to take the Parijita 
trce with him to the Earth.)]. | 


Hari achieved what Satyabhima had desired’ and came back home safe 
and sound. “ ‘Here he comes’ - this announcement of her maids Satyabhima 
only heard but, even though he was close to her, she didn't sce him as her 
eyes were dimmed by tears”. “At the sight of Hari, Satyabhimd’s heart leaped 
with joy, and her cycs, filled to the brim with happiness wandered all over 
with pleasure; both joy and happiness spread on her face - an expression 
of unique grace”. Satyabhima’s eycs, tremulous like a swarm of black bees, 
although her heart was enchanted by the fragrance of flowers, first rested 
on her beloved Hari and only then on that celestial Pārijāta tree. “‘Look here 
at this your own excellent trec’’- when her dear husband uttered these words, 
indicative of his profound love for her, immense satisfaction found free scope 
and spread over her whole body.” That very residence of hers (i.e. of Satyabhama) 
with the celestial Parijata tree planted at its entrance, and full of the decorative 
arrangement of its flowers, and with attendants plunged in joy, now looked 
quite different - exceptionally and uniquely beautiful." “With a view to giving 
his beloved, Satyabhamà, the rapture of sexual union far exceeding wildest 
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of her desires, Hari, with a smile on his facc and with both of his hands 
holding his mukuta (crown) in its place, fell at her fect.” 


Rukmint felt highly flattered by her dear husband's visit te her which 
quite thrilled her and gave immense pleasure although she had reason to feel . 
displeased with him who still showed on him the signs of dallinace with her 
rival (Satyabhàma). 


Besides the valuable information collected above from the clearly identifiable 
Skandhakas as Sarvascna’s from his Harivijaya, Bhoja’ and, following him, 
Hemacandra? give us a good deal of information about the contents of Sarvasena's 
Harivijaya : Y was marked by the word 'Utsaha' (cnergy) occurring at the 
end of cach 4svdsaka (chapter) and indicating the intention of the author 
‘ (svabhipraya). |t contained descriptions of a city, scasons, the sunset, the 
hero, his mount (garutmat - Garuda), his envoy to Indra (Satyaka), Satyaki’s 
visit to Indra (for securing the Pārijāta tree peacefully), his march against 
Indra for carrying off the Parijata tree, his victory over his encmy (Indra, 
the king of the gods) who is forced to surrender after a great fight, a drinking 
party (madhu-pina) in a literary club (gosthT-grha}, the removal of Satyabhima’s 
jealous anger (by securing for her tlie Parijata tree from the Nandana garden 
after defeating him in the fierce fight.) 


Its Structure or Technique : From the point of vicw of form, Sarvascna's 
epic is written throughout in one metre called Skandhaka consisting of two 
equal halves of thirty-two(32) (12+20) mätrās. Its older name is 4r)dgiti 
The work is divided into ZsvàsaKas (and not into sargas as in the Sanskrit 
Mahdkavya). 


Its Language : According to Bhoja, the Setubandha cic. are composed 
in pure Prakrit. Hemacandra follows Bhoja : the Setubandha, ctc., are composed 
in Prakrit. This Praknt bAdsa is later known as Mahdrdstri. 


Its Style : Kuntaka, the author of the VakroktijIvita chooses Sarvascna 
along: with Kalidàsa, as representative of the Sukumdra märga (delicate style), 
which is natural, fresh, simple in its scantily adorned beauty, dominated by 
emotion, and spontancously lyrical. This Sukumard märga is nothing but the 
old VaidarbhI style.” 


lis literary evaluation : From discussions by the critics, Anadavardhana 
(and Abhinavagupta), Kuntaka, Bhoja and Hemacandra, we scc that Sarvascna's 
Harivijaya was an epoch - making work. As a classical Prakrit (Mahiürdstri 
mahákdvya) it was long famous. As Kalidisa’s plays eclipsed Bhisa’s plays, 
even so, it would seem, Pravarasena’s Setubandha cclipsed Sarvascna's 
Harivijaya. 


Hemacandra criticises Sarvasena for inserting a disproportionated lengthy 
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description of the occan out of his inordinate love for composing alliterative 
(galitaka) verses, and that too in a situation of Vipralambha Srigara - when 
Hari is marching against Indra to secure the celestial Parijata tree with a 
view to placating Satyabhdma’s jealous anger. Dandin in his Avantisundar? 
(verse 12 at the beginning) refers to King Sarvasena and his epic poem Harivijaya. 
This reference must have becn made out of admiration, no doubt. 


Anandavardhana admircs Sarvasena, along with Kalidasa, for effecting 
changes in the story adopted from the /tihdsas to suit the intended rasa”. 
Abhinavagupta adds in his Locana commentary that the incidents of the wedding 
of Aja, etc., described in the epic, Raghuvamsa, were invented by Kālidāsa 
which were not found in the Juhdsas; and the emotive motivation of placating 
the jealous anger of Satyabhüma by securing the Párijita tree from Indra’s 
garden, and centring the entire story round the rivalry of the two wives of 
Hari - Satyabhima and Rukmini - was invented by Sarvasena in his Harivijaya, 
although not found in the Jt/hdsas.? 


This change in the emphasis is poctically effcctive; it makes the poem 
humanly appealing and emotionally rich. Anandavardhana's remark about 
Sarvasena's originality and genius with specific reference to this motif - 
kantdnunayandngatvena pàrijdtaharanádi, as explained by Abhinavagupta, shows 
how he discusses the whole epic from the standpoint of how the author deals 
with the rasa, which constitutes the very life - forms the very essence - 
of the epic. 


This then is a bricf account of my work of restoration of many corrupt 
readings, verses and passages from the works on Sanskrit Poctics, and of 
the discovery of invaluable portions of AbhinavabháratI of Abhinavagupta and 
Harivijaya of Sarvasena through restoration. 


I have donc. I thank you all for giving me a patient hearing. 
NOTES 
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That is an Alarhkára which beautifies the Main Rasa 
P. N. VIRKAR 


That the word a/amkára has been derived from the root alamkr (to beautify) 
and that an a/amkdra is something that beautifics had been accepeted even 
by the earliest A/arnkarikas. ‘Employing words which have a different expressed 
sense (from that intended to be conveycd')’ is what, according to Bhamaha, 
signified by the word alamkdra.’ 'anayá vakrokty4 artho vibhavyate?, he says. 
He docs not, however, make clcar thc meaning of artha, the a/ankdrya. Dandin 
says that an a/amkdra beautifies Kavya. kavyasobhdkaran dharmàün alamkdardn 
pracaksate? are his words. V4mana, too, speaks of alamkdras as 
tadatisayanctavah.* It will thus be scen that the ancients arc but vaguely aware 
of the alamkdrya, that is, of that which exactly is to be adorned by the 
alamkára. 


It was Anandavardhana who for the first time expressly spoke of the 
alamkárya. At the end of his Vrittí on the Sth Karika of the second Uddyota 
of the Dhvanydloka 


a: Gt Tat mat at watercress, w aT! 
The very next, i.e., the 6th Karika is :- 


weed ash d Wem. emm 
PBA "edeur eee I 


The word tam artham arc explained in the Vrtti as tam artham rasádilaksanam 
anginam santam. Following Anandvardhana, Mammata defines alamkaras as - 
agda cd wed sguWr agfa ! 

ERIÉSSeRRPRIRISTIIIIRHIQU: ! 


The Vriti explains the words (am santam as mukhyam rasam sambhavinam. 
Upamā, says Jagannatha, becomes an alamkdra only if itis vakyarthopaskdraka,° 
ic. only when it beautifies the main sense, viz., the vyangya sense which 
is the soul of poetry. 


The 16th Karika of the 2nd Uddyota of the Dhvanydloka runs as - 


wary wer qeu. arah e | 
agaat: AAEN wat Wa: 


The main rasa is, according to Anandavardhana, the a/amárya. When 
the poct, he tells us in the Vriti, is all absorbed in delincating the main 
rasa, that which enters his composition automatically, i. e., even without his 
own knowledge, is a true alamkdra. If a poct happens to cast a glance al 
his poem after he has composed it, he himself must experience a surprise. 
‘How has this a/amkara appcared in my poem ? I had not the least intention 
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to deliberately insert it !' is what the poct should say to himself. 


In this article I intend to give a few illustrations of how the Upamds 
and Utpreksis employcd by Kalidisa stand out mainly b^cause they enhance 
the beauty of the sentiment the poct desires to delineate. 


The following is the 23rd verse in Raghuvamsa, Canto XIII :- 


Sat wet zx Afar wat we war FRA | 
ad ERO Aegan aam 


Having completed 14 years of staying out in the forest, Rima is returning 
to Ayodhya by the Puspaka Vimüna, with Sità. On his way he is pointing 
out to her those spots which remind him of some striking previous incidents. 
In the present verse he shows to her a place where he happened to sce 
one of Sitá's anklets that had dropped down on the ground. "This is the 
spot where ] chanced to see an anklet fallen on the ground, while I was 
engaged in scarching for you’, says he. This is a statement of an experience 
just ordinary, and only this much can be stated by anyone. But Ràma saw 
that the anklet had been lying without making any sound whatsoever. He had 
formerly been accustomed to sec it only as worn by Sità and always emitting 
a jingling sound. But now, in complete contrast to what he was wont to 
experience, he found the anklet observing dead silence. That contrast stirred 
the poctic genius of Kālidāsa and an Utpreksd flashed before his mind. If 
a person of our acquaintance who is always fond of talking is, though once 
in a while, found not to be uttcring a word, we wonder what has gone wrong 
to make him observe silence, all of a sudden. Kālidāsa imagines the possible 
cause of the anklet’s silence. To be absorbed in deep sorrow can be a reason 
making even a talkative person wordless. Kālidāsa chooses that very reason 
out of the so many possible oncs, simply because he knows that it is Rima 
who is speaking. When Rima saw that anklet, he was merged in an ocean 
of sorrow, as he was at a loss to know where his: Sita could have been 
carried away. So it was but natural for him to think that Sità's anklet also 
must have been equally sorry and that sorrow, too, must have been due to 
its having been separated from Sità's lotus-like foot. That is how ‘this Upreksa 
serves to nourish the main sentiment, viz., the sorrow of Rima. 


In course of time, the Puspaka Vimdna comes close to Ayodhya. The 
river Sarayü is within sight. Beyond that lics Ayodhyd, Rima’s motherland ! 
He is all joy and affection for Sarayü. The feclings of Rama break into a 
sudden outburst. 


Wa Fela wee Oa AR wem wwgfdge d 
R Ted MRR menada " 1 


Even though he is in the Vimàna, he fecls that he is, as it were, actually 
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experiencing the cool breeze blowing towards him from the stream of Sarayü. 
Here again, an apt Upamd and an Ultpreksà are at the scrvice of Kalidasa. 
‘I had been far away from Sarayü for a very long time.’ ‘She’, says Rima, 
‘is embracing me like a mother, as it were, with her waves, nay, arms.’ 
These Upamd and Utpreksd add great beauty, of course, to the feelings (Bhavas) 
of affection and joy that Rama had been full of at that moment. 


So many verses in the fourteenth Canto of the Raghuvamsa are replete 
with such Upamds and Utpreksas. Immediately on arrving in Ayodhyá, Rima 
and Laksmana meet their mothers, Kausalya and Sumitrà in a garden on thc 
outskirts of the city. The mothers had so far been shedding hot tears of 
pricf, of course because their husband was no more and because their sons 
had been far away for so long a time. At the sight of their sons, however, 
cool tears of joy replaced the hot tears of gricf. Kālidāsa tells this by an 
uncommonly great Upamd. The two mothers had been shadding hot tears 
and those tears were sct aside by the new flow of cool tears of joy. To 
think of a simile very appropriately describing this was not the work of an 
ordinary poct. Kālidāsa says : 


ara, ser «requies RRR jue d 
Terraced fenrfefeeues geret 1 


‘The cool tcars of joy set aside their hot tears of gricf just as the cool 
stream of mclted snow flowing down from the peaks of the Himalaya mountain 
enters the waters of Ganga and Sarayü, heated by the Sun's rays in Summer.’ 


Comparison of the mothers with Ganga and Sarayü suggests most powerfully 
that Kausalya and Sumitrd were springs of pure and divine mothcrly love. 


In course of time Rima gets crowned. A few months later, queen Sita 
is pregnant and expresses a longing to pay a visit to the penance groves on 
the banks of the Ganga. Rama assures her of the fulfilment of her desire 
with all his heart. 


Immediately thereafter, however, he gets to the terrace on the top of 
his palace to enjoy a view of how the cily of Ayodhya was happy and prosperous 
under his rule. His spy arrives there at that very time and most reluctantly 
tells him that people did not approve of the acceptance of Sua by Raima 
- of Sità who had stayed for several months in Ravana’s house. 


Rima thinks that there is no go for him but to abandon her, his life, 
though she had been innocent. He takes Laksmana into his confidence and 
orders him to inform Sita that Rama is fulfilling her wish and has agreed 
to send her to the penance groves. ‘Take SHA under that pretext to the banks 
of Ganga and Icave her there’, says Raima. 


Laksmana has but to obey. He and Sita start on their journey in a chariot. 
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Sità is all joy and Laksmana is absorbed in dcep sorrow. Now Kālidāsa has 
to tell us that they drew near the river Gaügà. This simple fact can be 
communicated by any Tom, Dick and Harry. A Pandit may make an attempt 
to describe bombastically the great Gangá - its divine power to destroy sins, 
the beautiful sight it presents at different spots and so on. But Kalidasa is 
one with the situation he is describing. Poor, innocent Sita is being unjustly 
punished - that is the only thing he has in view. His imagination works and 
he comes out with an extra-ordinary Utpreks4. He says : 


RAAR ara west gaa fien | 
aaridg ferar geveq "i 
‘Laksmana was going to abandon the chaste lady as he was commanded 


to do so by his elder brother. Ganga stood before him and he was forbidden 
by her, as it were, with her hands in the form of waves, raiscd.’ 


To remember first the rising waves of the Ganga, then to think of her 
waves to be her arms and further to imagine that Ganga was raising those 
arms to ask Laksmana to go back is a height that can be attaincd only by 
the greatest of poets, like Kālidāsa. The Utpreksá serves admirably the object 
of rousing deep sympathy for Sità and a feeling of rightcous indignation against 
the punishment that was unjustly bcing inflicted on her. 


Laksmana and Sità then sit in a boat and cross the river. When they 
draw somewhere near the penance grove of Valmiki, Laksmana who has been 
observing silencc all along hitherto, suddenly bursts out and flings away towards 
her the awfully cruel command of Rima. Severely hit, as it were, by that 
unexpected blow, Sità swoons and falls on the ground. It is no less a poct 
than Kalidasa that has to describe this incident and an exceptionally powerful 
Upama is at once at his beck and call. The verse runs thus : 


ads fimgrrfrerfdufekgr TROT | 
fian RA aca vier wewr wem "I 


‘Then Sā fell suddenly on the ground. She fell like a helpless creeper. 
She was struck by the storm-like injustice that was done to her. Her flowerlike 
ornaments dropped down when she fell. She fell on thc earth which had 
given her birth.’ 


‘Sita fell down like a creeper’ is the Upamd here. That Upamá is gradually 
worked upon by the imagination of Kālidāsa. One of the possible causes of 
the fall of a creeper is the blowing of violent wind. When a flowery creeper 
falls, its flowers naturally drop down. Similarly the ornaments of Sita also 
dropped down. 


The real beauty of this Upamd, is, however, not embodied in the description 
made so far. Just as a crecper springs up from the ground, i. e., from the 
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Earth, Sità also was born of the Earth. So, like a creeper, Sita fell down 
on the Earth that had given her birth. 


Now what has this part of the Upamd to suggest ? SUA rushed to her 
mother for shelter. Whom, save her mother, could she cling to when she 
had been abandoncd by her husband 7 It is when this suggested sense appears 
before our mind's eye that the beauty of the main rasa, Karuna, is revealed. - 


Only one more incident will be cited, to keep within the limits of this 
paper. The Rdmdyana of Valimtki does not say that the Earth gave shelter 
to her daughter at the time when she fell on her lap. So Kalidasa’s mind 
begins to guess a possible cause. Sita had clung to her mother with the fullest 
confidence that she alone would not neglect her at such a bitter moment. 
But even the mother did not at all respond to Sità's confident approach to 
her for shelter; How on Earth could it be ? Kālidāsa explains how the unexpected 
came to pass. 
magama: Hel cat cR. Weg: | 
sfr fifa: data qud «db weet ort d aeq "uu 

The Earth did not admit Srtà inside hersclf at that very moment because, 
even though the Earth had been Sità's mother,she grew suspicious of her 
daughter, as it were. What could be the suspicion haunting the mother ? 
‘How can your husband forsake you without adequate reason ? Your husband 
has been born of the noble Iksvàku race and his own behaviour is an example 
of noble behaviour ?' were, thinks Kaliddsa, the doubts thc mother had been 
entertaining. 


This Hetütpreksd, wherein the cause of the non-acceptance of Sila by 
her mother has been imagincd by the poet, raiscs the rcader's sympathy for 
Sita to the highest peak. 


An example or two of alamkdras satisfying the requirements of the definition 
but not at all descrving the epithet a/amkdra, simply because they cither do 
not serve to heighten the beauty of the main sentiment or because they even 
spoil it, will not be out of place. A glance at them will substantially help 
us to appreciate the beauty of Kalidasa's a/amkdras all the more. 


agrapar Dinas wernt HT | š 
agaa: aub quo qus, magn I 

-In this stanza, a Nāyaka is asking a female messanger of swect voice 
to secure for him an embrace of the Nàyika. The sentiment is supposed to 
bc that of love, but the Anuprdsa of the harsh letter {4 serves only to damage 
the delicacy of the sentiment. 


Now scc the following line : 


afereprgn gd "rper wafer * 
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"This Sun is shining like a spark of fire.' 


Here the Upamd does nothing but harm to the feeling of respect for 
the Sun, because a spark of fire with which the Sun is comparcd is infinitely 
small as compared to the enormous expanse of the Sun. 


These are examples cited by Mammata as faulty. But many examples 
out of even those given by Alamkdrikas to illustrate figures do not serve 
to lend beauty so powerfully to the main sentiment as Kalidása's alamkdras 
do. To cite only two illustrations for example : 


are Wfeefsa aren cua fear fata wq od 
ofa gingfaka two wad Amf er me 


"The intellect of this king always shines like his wcalth and his wealth, 
like his intellect. His splendour shines like his body and his body, like his 
splendour. His courage shines like the Earth and the Earth, like his courage.’ 


To quote, then, the very first example of Upamd given by Visvanitha : 


deri, pedea wget di i 
wed Reale aed wa, enfergden ar odi 


"The fragrance, O young girl, of your mouth is like that of a lotus. Your 
breasts are as plump as jars and your face makes my heart mad as the 
autumnal moon does.’ 


It would be most appropriate to conclude this paper with the following 
remarks made by Abhinavagupta while commenting on the Sth K4rikd of the 
2nd Uddyota of the Dhvanydloka. That will best bring out the significance 
of the 16th Karikd of the same Uddyota, quoted at the beginning of this 
paper, Abhinavagupta says : 


Wet TARR peaga a WI, vegies | 
ARR Hearfegh erende vat, setsreearifacarg 5 o 

‘A dead body, though bearing ear-ornaments etc. docsn’t at all appear 
attractive, because, in the dead body, the a/amkdrya, i. e., the object to 
be adomed by the ornaments (the .Alman), is absent. If, on the other hand, 
bracelets etc. are put on the body of a hermit, they do not at all win the 
approval of the spectator, simply because the body of a hermit is not a fit 
object for ornaments.’ 


Notes 


1. vakrábhidheya-sabdokti is the definition given by Bhamaha. I prefer to 
solve this compound as aq aàj asi a amit: (sen) and 
amaaa: | It is something like afam (Kavyalankara, I - 36) 
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The Concept of Aucitya 
R. LAKSIIMI 


In this paper I have attempted to present an understanding of the concept 
aucitya based on Anandavardhana's Dhvanydloka. 


The word ‘aucitya’ is derived from ‘ucita’ which means suitable or proper 
and ‘aucitya’ could be translated as ‘suitability or propriety’. It is a concept 
which figures explicitly in many of the later works of Alarnkára Sastra. Alarnkara 
Sastra presents a long tradition of speculation on the nature of Kivya which 
does not denote poetry alone; it denotes literature in general. 


As an aesthetic category (concept) aucitya is simple enough. Aucitya is 
aucitya of artistic devices; i.c. in art, here literature; there is no room for 
artistic devices, say, "figures of speech, except insofar as they are subservient 
to or are instrumental to the artistic goal which according to these thinkers 
is suggestion or evocation of rasa. 


On my part, howcver, I have sought to present the concept on the same 
lines as Ananda docs in the Dhvanydloka; i.c. in terms of the concept dhvani. 
I shall, therefore, dwell at some length on the concept dhvani. I shall also 
draw out what I sce as implications of these concepts (dhvani and aucitya) 
for the larger task of Alarnkara Sastra. 


The paper falls into three sections : 


Sec.I presents the task of Alarnkara Sastra and a brief outline of a specimen 
theory against the background of which Ananda’s contribution could be 
considered. 


Sec. presents the concepts dhvani and aucitya 


Sec. UI analyses Ananda’s contribution to; and its implications for, Alarhkara 
Sastra. 


Alarnkára-Sastra can be viewed as begining with the fact that there are 
some cases of linguistic discourse or linguistic expression which are 
sahrdayáhlddakáraka, i.e. they delight the perceptive or sympathetic reader 
or listener. 


This is Kavya.! 
That is, Alarhkdra-Sdstra begins with the following premises : 


1. Kavya is Sabdartha-sahitya, i.e. sahitya or togethemess of word and. 
meaning a mark of all linguistic discoursc. S 
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2. It evokes pleasure and dclight in some people, the sa/ydayas. 


At least one of the tasks of Alamkdra Sastra, if not the main one, is 
to identify the distinguishing feature of Kavya, specifically that which distinguishes 
Kavya from other linguistic discourse.2 The Dhvanydloka also sceks to do 
this and Ananda’s claim is that it is dhvani which is essential to Kavya, marking 
it out from other linguistic discourse. 


Ananda’s contribution can best be assessed against the background of 
the theory that this distinguishing feature is vicchitti or strikingness of expression. , 
Kavya is vakrokLi or linguistic expression which is out of the ordinary, unusual. 
If, on secing a beautiful woman, ordinary mortals would say something pedantic, 
the poet would perhaps be apt to cmploy metaphor and the like and say 
something like ‘candramukhr’. And metaphor is only one of a large number 
of such devices which are called a/amkaras. Much of the Alarhkara Sastra, 
as the name itself suggests, is a detailed and minute study of the various 
alamkdras. 


So, Kavya is linguistic expression, essentially characterised by an out-of-the 
- ordinariness.? 


But the thesis that its being vakrokti is what distinguishes Kavya from 
other linguistic discourse presents difficulties. 


1. The problem of Svabhavokti : 


If all Kavya is vakrokti or linguistic expression which employs a/lamkdra 
and the like, how about Kavya which, at least apparently, exhibits no such 
vakratva ? 


There were different solutions to this problem, but what is important 
and interesting is the raising of the issue itself. After ‘locating’ the essence 
of Kavya in vakrokti, to talk of Kavya which docs not exhibit it indicates 
that the primary criterion of distinction between Kavya and other linguistic 
discourse is the sahrdaya's ahláda or state of delight. 


(I have, for the purpose of this paper, assumed that this 4h/dda is a 
unique state - suf generis, so to say). 


2. The other problem which the thesis has to face is as follows; there 
are cases of say, strained metaphor or alliteration, which, far from yielding 
pleasure, Icave the sensitive reader pained. So vakrokti in itself does not yield 
aesthetic pleasure. 


Apart from these, the thesis suggests a misleading picture of poetic creation; 
it is not as if the poet scizes upon an idea and then works out a new and 
novel way of saying it. 


(I have not attempted to present the position or theory of any one 
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Alarnkara-Sastrin. I have only tried to outline a theory which is representative 
of the many theories which proceed on. the assumption that there must be 
something common to all Kavya apart from their being a source of a unique 
delight, some characteristic to which presumably can be traced the delight 
they afford, whether it be a/lamkdra, guna or vakrokti.) 


II 


In what follows I present an understanding of dhvani and aucitya, drawing 
mainly on Dhvanydloka and Mammata's Kavyaprakdsa. 


dhvani is explicable in terms of vyaiijand or vyanjakatva which a 
Sabda-vyapara, the other two Sabda-vy4pdras being vacakatva and gunavriti. 
To explicate dhvani onc should therefore begin with the concept of 4abda-vydpdra 
(henceforth ‘SV’). 


‘SV’ has been translated as ‘verbal function’. This seems unhappy ; for 
onc thing, on following the thought of these thinkers on this matter, it appcars 
fairly obvious that they are not talking of the functions of language, whatever 
else they may be talking of. Besides, according to these thinkers, depending 
on their other philosophical persuasions, there are only one, two or three 
‘SV.’s If ‘SV.’ is understood as verbal or linguistic function, it is far from 
clear how and in what sense there are 2 or 3 and only 2 or 3 such functions. 


‘SV.’ could be scen as a response to the question of the possibility of 
linguistic communication. How is it possible for a string of sounds or sequence 
of marks to convey some meaning ? (In what follows, whatever is said of 
spoken language is to be understood as applying to written language too.) 


The movement is from meaning communicated by language to the conditions 
for its possibility. ‘SV’ is not a response to a demand for a theory of meaning 
though it has very much to do with meaning. It does not seck to dcfine 
meaning but to explain meaning. That is, one begins with the fact of linguistic 
communication or meaning communicated by language and raises the question 
of its possibility. 


vdcakatva : So, how does ‘There is a cat on the mat’ or ‘The village 
is on the banks of the Ganges’ communicate a specific meaning to some 
people ? The fact is that it does. The answer would simply be that there 
is an actual agreement between these people on the meanings of words, on 
syntax etc.‘ 


The question of this agreement is itself another issuc. ‘Agreement’ is perhaps 
an unhappy word here for it usually carries with it the idea that the agreement 
was entered inio by some sct of people and I do not wish to imply this. 
I only point to the actual agrecing itself." 


There is thus a literal sense or vdcydrtha to every utterance - what is 
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called Sabdasya svárthavisaya. And, when this is the meaning communicated, 
it is said that the ‘SV’ vdcakatva operates, making possible the communication 
of the vdcyártlhia. 


vdcakatva is the realm of the rule. It is the rule which makes possible 
the literal sense or vdcydrtha or mukhyártha. vacyartha is the denoted (meaning) 
and vdcakatva is capacity for denoting - literally denotation. 


But the texture of language is richer and more complex than it would 
be if linguistic communication were rule-bound and only so, i.e. if only the 
literal sense could be communicated. To talk of other ‘SV’ is an acknowledgement 
of this complexity and richness. The other ‘SV’s Ananda talks of are gunavrtti 
or Jaksana and vyafjakatva. 


gunavrtti or Jaksaná. 


This has been translated as metaphor or indication. The stock example 
which is used here is : ganegdyám ghosah ‘There is a village on the Ganges’. 


The literal sense of the utterance is that there is a village on the Ganges, 
ic. on the stream or the waters of the river Ganges, since the denotation 
or vdcydrtha of ‘gariga’ is the stream of the river. But this is not the meaning 
communicated; what the utterance means is that there is a village on thc 
banks of the Ganges which is not the vdcydrtha or the lictral sense : it is 
called Jaksyartha and is explained by evoking the ‘SV’ /aksand. 


Jaksana' here refers to the set of three conditions which makes possible 
the Jaksydrtha or indicated meaning. They are : 


1) mukhyarthabaádha, 
2) tadyoga, and 
3) prayojana.* 


These can be seen as response to threc questions which may be raised 
in the context of a non-literal mcaning communicated : 


i) Why is the lictral sense not understood as the meaning of the utterance 
in such cases ? Why is not the meaning communicated by gangdydm ghosah 
(when it is uttered in a serious speech context) its literal sense, i.e. that there 
is a village on (the stream of) the Ganges ? The answer is : mukhydrthabadha. 
The mukhydrtha or literal sense is bddhita or vitiated by some absurdity of 
sense or impossibility for the state of affairs described by the utterance to 
obtain. [t is not possible for a village to be on the stream of the Ganges. 


ii) What delimits the non-literal sense so understood? That is, though 
the meaning understood is not the literal sense or the vácyártha and therefore 
not what the rule dictates, it is not arbitrary. A specific, unambigous meaning 
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is communicated and the question is ‘what delimits it ?' Tadyoga is the answer, 
i.e. there is some connection (of some other meaning) with the mukhydrtha. 
In the example, the Jaksyártha of ganga ie. gangátata or the banks of the 
Ganges, is associated with the mukhyártha i.e. the stream of the river, the 
association being sdmipya or ncarness. 


iii) Why is a non-literal mode of communication adopted? Why say gangdyám 
ghosah when what is meant is gangátate ghosah ? Why not say gangatate 
ghosah ? 


The answer is that the speaker has a prayojana or intention. In the case 
of someone saying gangdZyám ghosah the intention could be to suggest the 
coolness and sanctity of the village which is more effectively achieved by 
the utterance gangdyám ghosah than by gangdtate ghosah. All metaphorical 
expression has some intention bchind it, which the context alone can reveal 
and it is on the basis of this (revelation) that the /aksy4rtha or indicated 
meaning is arrived at. 


This intention, which is also communicated by the utterance, is itself not 
part of the Jaksydrtha, but is designated as vyangyártha ‘suggested meaning’, 
in translation. The third ‘SV’ vyarjakatva explains it, i.e. its possibility. Now, 
what is the rationale for speaking of another ‘SV’ ? Why can't the communication 
of the prayojanàmía or intention be explained by /aksand ? Why speak of 
another ‘SV’ i.e. vyafijakatva ? 


Ananda’s most convincing argument here is that the above is only one 
kind of suggestion. That is to say the cases where there is some absurdity 
or patent falsehood in the utterance to resolve which there is need for 
interpretation which involves reference to the intention of the speaker constitutes 
only one kind of suggestion. Communication of the intention in such cases 
could be sought to be explained by /aksand. But then this won't cover those 
instances where no absurdity vitiates the literal sense, where there is no 
mukhyárthabádha, and yet a non-literal sense is communicated. 


I shall explicate this with an example. An utterance like ‘I normally have 
tea at 3 o'clock' has a clear literal sense. 


But consider a situation where someone is a guest and it is nearing 3 
o'clock and he mentions this to his host : the meaning of the utterance, as 
meant and as understood, if the host is sensitive enough, is surely not just 
that the guest normally has ica at 3'o clock. The intention bchind the utternace 
is to suggest that ica be served. 


An example from Anandavardhana will make this clearer. He has taken 
it from Kalidasa's Kumdrasambhava where there is a description of a conversation 
between some elders about Pürvatl's marriage. The poet introduces a line 
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here : Jilakamalapatrani ganaydmdsa pärvatf whose literal sense is that PrvatT 
counted the petals of a toy-lotus. 


Now it would surely be terrible defeat of the poetic purpose if this is 
understood literally. The poet means to suggest her bashfulness and a seasoned 
reader understands it as such. 


Suggestion of meaning demands some sahrdayatva. It is only the sahrdaya 
or the sympathetic and perceptive reader (etc.) to whom such meaning is 
communicated. This is especially so when it comes to the communication 
of the artistic intention of delineating some rasa. 


Thus, vyangyártha is different from both mukhyártha and vacyartha and 
is explained by another ‘SV’, vyanjakatva. vyangyártha or the suggested meaning 
is always the intention of the spcaker or author. 


The concept dhvani can now be formulated. Ananda says 
‘vyangyapradhdnye dhvanih™. Any utterance (or linguistic discourse) which 
communicates a suggested meaning, which meaning, has prddhdnya or 
predominance over the literal meaning is, dhvani. dhvani is linguistic discourse 
where the intention behind it predomintes over the literal sense. 


When we speak of intentions behind utterances there is need for a distinction. 


i) An utterance like ‘His name is Krsna’ is conventionally associated with 
the intention of giving the information that his name is Krsna. So also “What 
is the time now ?' is conventionally associated with the intention of knowing 
what the time now is. . 


In most cascs, if not all, there is a conventional association between a 
form of utterance and an intention. There is agreement - so to say. But this 
is by the rule, and communication of this comes under the purview of vdcakatva.° 
vdcakatva explains the communication of both the literal sense and this 
conventionally associated intention. This intention, when communicated, is not 
vyangyártha. 


ii) Communication of vyangydrtha cannot be explained by any conventional 
association. The vyangyártha could bc secn as the load of the utterance - 
how it is loaded, if it is loaded, and this is something which context alone 
can reveal. The utterance ‘I have tea at 3 o'clock' might have behind it the 
intention of merely describing one's tea habits or one's activities at 3 o'clock 
(these are conventionally associated with the sentence). 


But given the context, very inadequately described above, it is a loaded 
utterance. This load is vyangyartha. 3 


What makes communication of this possible? There are no gencral 
conditions : the context has to be appropriate, the timing of the ulternace, 
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what precedes it and what follows it, the tone of the voice or a punctuation 
mark and a host of other factors. This is aucitya. There are no rules, no 
conventions and yet an unambiguous and unarbitrary non-literal meaning is 
communicated. The only dclimiting condition is aucitya. 


In the example from Kālidāsa it is evident how the communication of 
the suggested meaning by the line ‘She counted the petals of the toy-lotus' 
is possible becuase of various factors unique to the situation. One can see, 
for example, how the mcaning suggested by the sentence, as it occurs there, 
may not be suggested by it at all. Suppose the conversation between the elders 
had been about something more neutral than her marriage - the sentence 
would probably not suggest the meaning it docs in the context of the poem, 
i.e. Kumardsambhava. Or, suppose after this sentence, whose literal sense 
is a description of Párvati's behaviour, there follow descriptions of everyone 
else who happens to be around, the sentence may not communicate the suggested 
meaning it does in the original context. Subtler alterations may make a difference 
to the possibility of communication of the suggested sense. 


Iu 


Ananda's claim in the Dhvanydloka is that it is dhvani which is the raison 
d’être of Kavya'® and this is his answer to the general concern of Alarhkira 
Sdstra which is to demarcate Kavya or literature from other linguistic discourse. 


The essence of Kavya is that it exhibits vyangyaprddhanyatá i.e. in Kavya 
the vyangydrtha predominates over the vdcydrtha. 


But the claim that this is the distinguishing feature of Kavya is simply 
false. For. an utterance like ‘I normally have tea at 3 o'clock.’ could be an 
instance of dhvani’’; i.c. given the appropriate context, the utternace could 
communicate a suggested meaning which predominates over the literal sense. 


Ordinarily linguistic discourse abounds with such instances; a sarcastic 
utterance could be dhvani. 


dhvani, therefore is not what distinguishes Kavya from other linguistic 
discourse - unless one specifies it.as rasa- dhvani. 


According to Ananda, suggestion is of three kinds of things - there could 
be suggestion of an idea (vastu) or of a figure of speech (alamikdra) or of 
Tasa. 


It could be plausibly maintained that what distinguished Kavya from other 
linguistic discourse is that it suggests rasa. That is to say, the literal sense 
“of Kavya is subordinate to the suggested rasa. And rasa can only be suggested, 
there can be no literal description of it. It is in the suggestion of rasa that 
the essence of Kavya lies. 
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What then is the place of alamkaras etc. ? They are admitted only insofar 
as they are ucita from the point of view of the suggestion of rasa. Their 
use should be governed by considerations of aucitya. 


If suggestion of meaning is dependent on the context and if every element 
in the context makes a difference to its possibility and if Kavya is all about 
suggestion of rasa, when every element of the Kavya, every word, every 
metaphor, every structuring has to be geared to this end. Everything has to 
be ucita for the purpose of suggestion of rasa. 


The concept aucitya throws into sharp focus the distinction between art 
and skill. A merely skilful use of an a/amkara or any other device is not 
poetry; it is only the proper or ucita use of these, only when they are geared 
towards and fulfil the artistic intention of suggesting rasa that they are of 
any artistic worth. 


Now what is the criterion for deciding whether or not an alamkdra, is 
ucita or appropriate ? The answer is : if it conduces to the suggestion (of 
rasa or whatever) then it is appropriate. There is simply no external criterion. 
It was thought, for example, that in depicting the vira-rasa long compounds 
have to be employed. It was a kind of rule. Ananda rejects all such attempts 
to lay down rules, the following of which would ‘result’ in Kavya, so to 
say. And the concept aucitya demands such a rejection. aucitya is the governing 
principle and there are no rules for the ucita or proper use of these poetical 
devices. The appropriate device comes spontaneously or without special effort 
(aprthagyatna)" to the pratibhavat or genius. And no generalisation or rule 
can be derived from this simply because the alamkdra or whatever the device 
is - is appropriate in the context which is the whole poem or literary piece. 
aucitya is the principle of harmony between the parts of a literary work. 
Each part works in harmony with others and the whole is the condition for 
the possibility of suggestion of rasa. No one part can be abstracted and glorified 
as a general virtue for all literary attempts to take into account and follow. 


I now tum to the implications which dhvani and aucitya have for the 
larger task of Alarnkara-Sástra. As mentioned in the begining, there are two 
premises for this discipline : 


i) Kavya is Sabdarthasáhitya or the unity of word and sense. This is 
truc of all linguistic discoursc. 


ii) Kavya yields delight to the perceptive reader. 


Now, given the task of identifying the distinguishing character of Kavya, 
there are, conrresponding to these two premises, two possible avenues. One 
is to look for it in the Sabdarthasahitya, i.c. to proceed on the assumption 
that there is something in the ‘bodies’ of all lii;rary picces - something common 
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to all of them - which distinguishes them from non-literary linguistic discourse. 
One such theory is embodied in the claim that Kavya is vakrokti. 


The other avenue is to locate the distinguishing feature of Kavya in the 
delight it affords itself. That is, to hold that Kavya is distinct from other 
linguistic discourse in that it is the source of delight of a particular kind. 
This would have been the position of Ananda, had he clearly recognised that 
it is not dhvanf, but specifically rasa-dhvani, which is the essense of Kavya, 
for, according to the rasa theorists, rasa is identical with the delight Kavya 
affords. 


And with the concept of aucitya, a stronger claim is made, for it denics 
that there is anything which can be identified as the essential characteristic 
of Kavya apart from the fact that it delights. Certain devices may, as a matter 
of fact, be found in most literature, but this is not essential to it. 


Given the concepts dhvani and .aucitya, one could argue as follows : 


What is essential to Kavya is that it yields delight or is the source of 
rasa. rasa can only be suggested, i.e. it comes within the province of vyañjakatva. 
And in vyaffjakatva there is no conventional association, or association by 
rule, between the suggested and what suggests. Each instance of suggestion 
is unique and the communication of the suggested meaning is made possible 
by the whole context and the aucitya or appropriateness of each element 
in it. 

So also there is no conventional association between rasa and the Kavya - 
which suggests it - there is no rule which makes possible the suggestion and. 
none can be derived either. Suggestion of rasa is possible because of the 
aucitya of cach element of the Kavya - the whole Kavya. In this sense, each 
Kavya is unique and it is therefore to proceed on a mistaken assumption 
to look for some distinguishing characteristic of all Kavya apart from the 
fact that they suggest rasa, i.e. that they delight. 


Notes and References. 


1. Jagannütha Pandita in his Rasagangddhara says : ramanilyarthapra- 
upadakasabdah kavyam. 


2. Eg. : tasmin visegyatdvacchedakam | taditarabhedabuddhau | sádhanam 
tallaksapam ... nirüpyate : Rasagangddhara. 


3. gato 'stm arko bhdtinduh yānti vaésdya paksinah / 
ity evamddi kim kávyam vartdm enam pracaksate // 


The first line is denied KZvyatva because it is a perfectly ordinaly 
mode of expression. 


4. Mammata in his Kāvyaprakāśa says : sáksát samkctilam yo ‘rtham 
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abhidhatte sa vacakah. 


samketa, however, does not denote merely the actual agreement, but 
also the origin of the agreement which is an issue I don’t go into here. 


The word samaya could serve well. 


Mammatla speaks of prayojana or rüdha. rüdha would be involved in 
cases where a once-metaphorical expression is now an established usage. 
E.g.; the expression, ‘the foot of the hill’ in English has now an established 
usage, though clearly, at one time, it was metaphorical. Mammata uses 
the example of the word Kusa/a. But I do not consider this (rüdha Jaksana) 
here, becasue, if there is usage and agreement about the meaning of 
an expression, then vdcakatva explains the communication of such meaning. 


The two kinds of suggestion are called avivaksitavadcya and 
vivaksit4nyaparavacya. In the first, the litcral sense is not intended, while 
in the second it is. £ 


“artho gunikridtma gunikrtabhidheyah abdo va yatrarthantaram abhivyanakti 


sa dhvanir iti... vyangyapradhdnye hi dhvahih. Dhvanydloka (1.13). 
tat tu vacakatvdn nàábhidyate. Dhvanyáloka (IIl, 330). 
kavyasydtma dnvanih. Dhvanyaloka (I, 1). 


Both the example and the point that we encounter : dhvani in ordinary, 
non-literary, linguistic discourse too emerged in a discussion I had with 
Dr. J. N. Chubb. 

rasaksiptatayd yasya bandhah Sakyakriyo bhavet aprthagyatnanirvartyah 
so 'lamkàro dhvanau matah. Dhvanydloka (Il, 16). 


Sun-worship in the Aranyakas 
INDU DESHPANDE 


Necessity of heat for the life and growth must have established the faith 
that “‘the sun is the Soul of all that moves and stands" (RV I. 115.1). Hence 
the Sun-worship, as a form of religion, has continued since ancient times. 
In the RgVeda (-RV) the number of hymns, devoted to the Sun, are comparatively 
less. But it appears that the deity has gradually grown in importance in the 
later period. This paper is an attempt to observe the Sun-worship as it occurs 
in the Aranyakas(= Ars). 


In relation to the Sun one has to take into account the three concepts, 
namcly, the Sürya, the Savitr and the Aditya. The terms Sürya and Savitr 
denote the same deity (RV IV. 14.2). The Sürya represents the concrete orb 
of the Sun while the Savitr is the divine power of the Sun personified.! Among 
the Adityas, in the RV (1.50.11; L115.1), Mitra is identified with Sürya. In 
tke post-Vedic literature the Adityas ‘are regularly the twelve Sun-gods.? 


The Sun in the earlier texts : 


In the RV various gods such as Indra,Indra- Visnu, Indra-Soma, Indra-Varuna 
are said to have produced the Sun (1.12.7; VIL99.4; VI. 72.2; VI. 82.3). 
He is conceived as a bird (x.177.1-2). He is also compared with a flying 
eagle(VII.63.5). In the cosmological speculations of the RV the Sun is regarded 
as an important agent of gencration.He is called the soul of all that moves 
and stands. Thus,'"Even in the RV itself the conception of the Sun makes 
grcat onward strides as the most prominent symbol of the ultimate force at 
work in the universe.? 


In the Brahmanas ( Brs), the treatises on the ''Science of Sacrifice’, "Sacrifice 
is not only an imitation of the phenomena, but the phcnomena themsclves 
are regarded as a sacrifice? The sun becomes the sacrificial post, and the 
earth, the altar; or, the Sun acts even as a sacrifice (Aitareya Br.V.28). 
Nevertheless, in the Brs, we find learned theological statements of a highly 
scholastic nature, such as, udyann u khalu và ádityah sarvàni bhütàni pranayati 
tasmád enam prána ity 4cksate. práne hásya samprati hutam bhavati ya evam 
vidvdn udite juhoti (Aitareya Dr. V. 3.1). 


The Sun in the Aranyakas : 


Having observed the Sun as a controller of mundane events, the Ás fixcd 
him as a symbol to meditate upon. As a result, the Jaiminiya-Upanisad-Br 
(-JUD), an Ar of the Samaveda, conceives the Sun as a primeval being, 
thus as, “The universe in the beginning was he who burns here’ (JUB 1I.2.1.1), 
or, "This universe in the beginning was this space herc. What that space is 
that is the Sun’, etc., (op. cit. 1.8.1.1-2). The Sun rises from the immortal, 
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he goes about after the immortal, and stands firm in the immortal. Its limits 
of the mortal and the immortal are the ocean of the wind (ibid). It is also 
said that the Sun, taking off the splendour, the grasp, the vitality, the virility 
of all beings, went upward (II. 2.1.1). Another concept is that the Sun scizes 
Marici from beyond the world. The full development of it is Kala. Thus the 
Sun is the prime source of the year, seasons, months, fortnights, etc. (Taittirlya-Ar 
1.2.1). Marlci is the soul of waters. Learned men desire to reach the place 
of Marici. It is also named as the wife of the Sun (ibid. 10.9). The Sun's 
five-axled wheel moves among the watery clouds in the sky. He is the promotor 
of the waters and the protector of the world. The lightening resorts to the 
Sun. He is the final death (param mrtyuh (ibid. 1.8.4). The eight appellations 
of the Sun are, Arogya, Bhraja, Patara, Patahga, Svarnara, Jyotisimat, Vibhdsa 
and KaSyapa.° The eight Suns shine in the sky for the bencfit of the world. 
The Sun Ka$yapa observes everything from the mountain Meru. He never 
departs from it. The seven Suns get lustre from Kasyapa. They kill the sinners 
in the mid-region of the heaven and the earth. The Suns, namely, Bhraja, 
Patara, and Pataüga emit lustre on the downward region of Meru and enlighten 
these worlds. The remaining Suns shine in the region above Meru, hence the 
non-apperance of them. About the Adityas, the Tajtürlya Ar. 1.13.3 says that 
they are the cight sons of Aditi. Their appellations are Mitra, Varuna, Dhatr, 
Aryamà, Ama, Bhaga, Indra and Vivasvat. The night is impregnated with 
the rays of the Aditya. The white Aditya is her son (ibid. L9). The personifications 
of Aditya are Vasus, Rudras, Adityas, Maruts, Rbhus, Visvedevas, Savitr, ctc. 
(ibid. I.15). Vasus, Rudras, Adityas Maruts, Rbhus, Vi$vedevas arc the deities 
of the different seasons. The Adityas wear multicoloured garments (ibid. I.3-6). 
They forgive the faults committed even against the gods. They protect the 
sacrifice, offsprings and the sacrifice's body (ibid. 1.27). 


Sacrifice to the Sun : 


The Ars arc esoteric texts attached to the Brahmanas and consist of the 
rites not dealt with in the Brahmanas. They contain the sacrifices, such as, 
the Mahdvrata, the Pravargya, as well as some minor ritualistic items, namely, 
the Samdhya, the Paficamahayajfias, etc. 


The Aitareya-Ar (= AÀr.) I : V, and the Suikhdyana-Ar (= Sai-Ar.) LII) 
describe the Mahàávrata rite. It is a rilé performed on the last day but one 
in the Gavamayana Sattra. go means the Sun's rays or days also."? The Mantras 
and formulas used in the rite are mostly addressed to the solar phenomena, 
and to the dcities prevailing in the solar group, such as, afraiva tisthann 4dityam 
upatisthcta (San Ar. 1.5); arcanti arkam devatā svarka (AAr.N.2-7); Adityds 
två jagatena (ibid. V.1.4); suparno ‘si garutmdn (ibid V-1-2); sürya 
ivdpratidhrsyas süryo nakstrair (ibid. V-19); arko'si (San Ar. 1.7).... The deities 
to whom the Mantras are addressed are Agni, Savitr, Vi$vedevas, Aśvins, Usas, 
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Püsan, Mitravarunau, etc. 


In the rite the bird's shape is ascribed to the litany, to the Mahaduktha, 
as also to the altar, and to the sacred fire. The bird-shape ascribed to the 
fire is, pratyanmukhas tisthan agneh Sira upatisthate namas te gáyairdya yat 
te Sirah ....; udabmukhah paksam --- namas te ráthantardya yas te daksinah 
paksah... (AAr V.1.2) etc. The bird-shape ascribed to the litany is grivah 
yasyedam 4 rajas tujo ---, Siro g&yatram indram id gáthino brhat ..., vijavah 
sutas te soma (ibid. V) .... Now the bird is undoubtedly the Sun-bird, for, 
it is addressed in the ritual by the word garutman ? (-winged). In the Rv 
in various passages (X.177.1; 11.5.47; 1.191; VII.63.5), the Sun is conceived 
as a bird traversing space. 


When performing the ritual, the Hotr sits on a swing and recites the 
litany (AAr V.1.3; SanAr 1.6,7). The swing represents the Sun (RV VII.,87.5). 
.The manner in which the Hotr ascends and at the end descends from the 
swing is significant. The text reads as follows : purastát pratyaficam pretkham 
adhirohed .... etasya rüpena ya esa tapati purastadd hy esa imán lokáfi pratyaficam 
adhirohati ... (AAr 1.2.4), prn avarohet prag vai devareta samprajayate (ibid. 
I.2.5; see also V.3.2). A warrior pierces a skin (ibid. V.1.5) in the rite. White 
round skin is a mark of the Sun.’ The Hotr worships the Sun, saying, ehy 
evd idam madhu. IIvrasutam pibá. An earth-drum is beaten and several other 
musical instruments are played in the rite. Kerru thinks, '"These noises may 
have been to drive away evil demons and to protect at once the Sun and 
the performance of the rite from their onslaught.” '° At the end of the rite, 
the seats of the swing, used for the Hotr, are burnt. This burning of the 
scats points to an original Sun-spell.'! 


The TAr I-I consists of the description of the Arunaketukacayana. In 
the Cayana rite the construction of the fire-altar in five layers takes place. 
It requires bricks of several shapes. Every brick is to be placed with the 
recitation of a mantra. In this rite one has to dig the sacrificial altar at the 
height of one’s knee, has to pour ankle-deep water into it, and then spread 
over it lotus-leaves, stalks and flowers. Then he has to put a golden ornament 
or a disk, and to the south of that, a golden image of man. (Ibid 1.22.8-9). 
Ker says, "In the piling of the altar the symbolism is carried out in the 
form of the golden disc, symbol of the Sun, which is placed over the lotus, 
and over which again is placed the golden image of a man, above whom 
lie in the first, third and fifth layers of the pile, the three naturally perforated 
bricks, representing the three worlds through which the sacrificer must rise 
to the Sun.'? The mantras are addressed to Sürya, Aśvins, Adityas etc., 


There also occurs the Pravargya sacrifice in the TAr. IV-V. The Pravargya 
is a sacrificial rite ancillary and preliminary to the Agnistoma. It consists mainly 
of the offering of gharma to the A$vins, Vayu, Indra, Savitr, etc. A special 
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kind of earthen vessel,called Mahivira is got prepared and heated by mcans 
of fire kindled round it. Clarified butter is then poured into it and when 
butter begins to boil, milk of a cow and of a she-goat are poured into it. 
The mixture is called gharma.'* In the procedure of the performance, the 
Adhvaryu takes up the shovel with the formula, devasya tvd savituh prasave 
asvinor báhubhyam püsno hastabhyam .....; while preparing the Mahàvira it 
is said, na pravargyam cádityam cdntareyat (TAr IV.2), when taking the bamboo, 
tejo vai venus tejah pravargyah; While depositing the pot on the sands, süryasya 
harasd śrāya (ibid. IV.3); While baking the Mahavira, arcise tvā, Socise tv, 
Jyotise tva, tapase tvā, while taking the Mahavira devas tva savitodvapatu. 
(ibid. IV.3); While looking at the Mahavira, süryasya tvā caksusa 'niviksc (ibid. 
V.4.7), while sprinkling the Mahavira, sdryasya harase (vd (ibid. IV.3). The 
Adhvaryu anoints the Mahavira with devasya tvd savild madhvanaktu. When 
Mahavira is surrounded by char-coals the TAr says, <io vā etad yajüasya 
yat pravargyah asau khalu và adityah pravavgyah (ibid. V.4.7). The pricsts 
look at the Mahavira saying, sam agnir agnind gata sam devena savitrá sam 
süryena rocate (ibid. IV.7.1); sam devo devena savitrd yatista sam sürycnárukta. 
When milking the cow the Adhvaryu addresses it, asivibhydm pinvasva ...., 
püsne pinvasva; addressing the boiling gharma, svahà (vd süryasya raśmayc 
vrstivanaye, süryasya tapas tapa (ibid. 1V.8). The offering of gharma is 
accompanied by the formula, svdhàkrtasya gharmasya madhoh pibatam aśvinā 
----- a$vind gharmam pata hārdivānam. (ibid. IV.9). At the end of the rite 
when setting off the Pravargya-utensils, it is said, puro vd pascád vodvdsayct, 
purastád và celaj jyotir udeti, tat pa$cán nimrocati (ibid. V.10.6). 


Thus this sacrifice is to the Sun. In the rite while the performance is 
going on, the Mahavira is placed on the pravnijaniya mound on a silver plate 
and the priest anoints it with butter. Van BurreNEN!* considers this to be similar 
to the anointing of an iconic god and the rite scems to him a kind of Püja. 
KasukAR!? discards this view and says that ‘the anointing together or around 
would serve the purpose of keeping the fire flaming”. Kerm'® correctly says 
that the rite is. a Sun-spell which is directly indicated by the formulas used 
thercin. He adds : “‘that the pot covered with a golden plate is nothing else 
than a symbol of the fire or the Sun, so too, is the pot which glows, and 
the milk, which in its whiteness is a Sun-symbol." OrprNBERG '" has also put 
forward the thcory that the Pravargya, as a whole, is meant to intensify the 
Sun, so that it may stand thc onslaught by the rains that may come in the 
rainy season. Thus, it. is accepted that the Pravargya was intended as a rite 
to intensify the Sun. 


Similarly, the Sarndhyd, a minor rite in the TAr IL2, is in the worship 
of the Sun. The word samdhyd implies the offering of water to the Sun 
in the morning, and in the evening with the Savitr mantra in the Gayatri 
metre. It is believed that meditating upon the rising and the sctting Sun and 
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doing obcisance to him by going from left to right serves to obtain all bliss, 
for this Aditya is brahman. The water concentrated with Savitr mantra becomes 
as strong as the thunderbolt and drives away the evil spirits fighting with 
the Sun. 


In the Pañcamahāyajñas (TAr 11.10), i.e., the five preat sacrifices, which 
are performed daily by the householder, devayajfia is the one in which the 
sacrificer daily offers fuel-sticks to Agni. "Agni was also light in general, 
and more especially the light of the Sun, whether in the morning, or at noon, 
or in the evening.’’!* 


Heterogenous form of the Sun-worship : 


Allusions to a diverse form of Suü-worship are also present in the Ars. 
In this, macrocosm and microcosm came into close contact. The Sdman-singer 
conceives that the rc and the sdman assuming the form of apiràj bring forth 
the Sun. (JUB 1.17.2.8). The Sun's five stages and the five divisions of a 
sdman arc identical. The Sun at the time when it is not yet risen is the 
himkdra; half-risen is the prastdva; at the time when the cows are driven 
together is the 4d; at noon is the Udgitha, in the afternoon is the pratihdra; 
at the time when it turns red towards sunset, is the upadrava; at the timc 
when it sets, is the nidhana (ibid. 1.3.2). The evolution of the universe is- 
from the Sun. He exists in the begining of the universe (ibid. L.9-10). He 
is scven-rayed, virile, powerful. The seven rays, consisting of specch, mind, 
sight, hearing, brcath, vital spirit, and food respectively, are located in thesc 
creatures, whosover speaks, thinks, sees, hears, breathes, possesses vital spirit, 
and eats; he docs those activities by the rays of the Sun, consisting of these 
powers respectively. The ray, comprising sight, is the Sun himsclf.'? The ray 
consisting of vital spirits is Lord (Ina) by name. The number seven of the 
Sun's rays must have become the evolutionary sourcc of the seven Suns in 
the TAr. 


The seven Suns are also conccived as the seven priests or the scven 
breaths located in the head.?? The Sun is described as possessed of three-fold 
forms, namely, sukla, krsna, and purusa. The form called SuK/a is identical 
with speech, rc. Agni Krsna is identical with waters, food, mind, yajus. Purusa?! 
in the Aditya is breath, that is the sdman, that is brahman, that is immortal 
(UB 1.8.1). There are also enumerated the four purusas. (AAr 1II.2.3; San 
Ar VIIL3) viz sarirapurasah, chandahpurusah, vedapurusah, mahāpuruşah; this 
is also named as atipurusah (= supcrior person) ° The mahdpurusa (the great 
person) is the samvatsara (= the ycar). Its essence is the Sun. (AAr IIL.2.3, 
San Ar VIII.3) The Bahvrcas consider him in the great hymn, the Adhvaryus 
in the fire, the Chandogas in the Mahavrata rite. They scc him in this earth, 
in heaven, in the air, in the ether, in the waters, in plants, in trees, in the 
moon, in the constellations, and in all beings. They call him brahman. 
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Conclusion : 


Thus the Ars worship the Sun with full gratitude towards its power and 
usefulness. They also present a symbolic form of the Sun-worship to the 
extent that they consider the cosmic principle, the Sun, the universal, as well 
as the individual soul, as onc and the same. These concepts may have forcrunners 
in the earlier literature but they concentrate on the Sun only as a deity of 
worhsip. This reminds us of what Shri Aurobindo says : “Sūrya means the 
illumined or the luminous, as also the illumined thinker is called sari. Luminous 
vision and luminous creation are the two functions of Sürya. He is Sürya 
the creator and he is Sürya the revealing vision, the all-scer.'?? The Ars also 
induce one to realise that the revealing vision and he himself are one and 
the same. 
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Bráhmanised Pasupata Sect in the Karma Purana 
JAYA CIIEMBURKAR 


1. The Puranas were the custodians of the Varnd$ramadharma and the 
authority of the Vedas. The different sects like the Pasupatas, Lokiyatikas, 
the Kāpālikas and the religious systems like Jainism and Buddhism created 
an atmosphere which did not in an orthodox way conform to the Vedic or 
Brahmanical idcas.? Being opposed to the Vedic tradition, they were called 
heretics. 


2. The condition of Brihmanism having become very insecure, an attempt 
scems to have been made by the Smiartas (Vaisnavas) and the Saivas to preach 
Vaisnavism and Saivism which would conform to Brahmanic ideas and to establish 
the Vamdasramadharma and the authority of the Vedas.? Such an attempt is 
seen in the Karma Purana (KP) in respect of the Nakulisa PaSupata Sect. 


3. In this paper is presented a study of the Brahmaniscd Pasupata Sect 
in the KP . 


4. Before examining the Pásupata Sect in the KP, a bricf survey of the 
non-Vedic Pāśupata Sect will not be out of place. The following survey is 
based on the Pásupatasütra (PS) with Paücárthabhasya of Kaundinya.° 


5. PASUPATA SECT 


Lord Pagupati is believed to have incamated and taught a Brahmana named 
Ku$ika. His teachings are believed to have taken the form of the present 
Sütras. Nakuli$a who is believed to be the last incarnation of Siva, is slated 
to be the founder of the Pa$upata Sect, because of his great contribution 
to the causc of rcvitalising PaSupatism." 


6. PANCARTHAS 

The Pasupata Saivas maintain five categories, viz.(i) Karapa the cause; 
(ii) Karya the effect; (iii) Yoga the jīva’s communion with the Lord; (iv) 
Vidhi ritualistic practices; (v) Duhkhdnta end of the miseries. These are called 
Paficarthas in this sytem (prameydh kdryakimddayah pafica padarthah).* 

7. KARANA (THE CAUSE) 


The Paéupatas regard God as the cause of the world. He is Pati because 
He is the Lord of the Souls (atra pasünam patih pasupatih).° He is the Lord 
because He creates and projects the PaSus (Souls) by His all-pervading power 
which cannot be surpassed by them.'^ He is the ruler of Prakrti and its effects. 


8. KARYA (EFFECT) 


. Kárya is the effect, that is the entire universe created by Pasupati, who 
is the cause. Kdrya is of three kinds, viz. (1) Vidy4 (cognition etc or knowledge), 
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(2) Kala (organs or the means of cognition) (3) Pasus (Souls). The three 
types of Karya are created, preserved and destroyed by the Lord.!! 


9. Kalis are of two kinds, viz. effects and causes.'” The effect is again 
of ten kinds, viz. the five subtle elements and the five gross elements. The 
causes are eleven organs including mind, buddhi and ego.'? It will be observed 
here that the twenty three Sarhkhya elements have been described hcre as 
Kalas. These Kalas are the Pá$as of Pasu (pàé4 ndma karyakdrandkhydh kalah 
tabhih baddhah sanniruddhah)."* 


10. PASU (SOUL) 


According to Kaundinya, Paáus (Souls) are of two types, viz. impure and 
pure (Karyakarapafjanah nirafjjanah)'? The souls related to bodics and 
sense-organs are impure. The souls devoid of them are pure.'® The bondage 
of the soul consists in its lack of supernatural divine powers, or in the conccalment 
of God's causal power or independence. Kaundinya explains the word pasu 
as pasyandt pdsandc ca paSavah, tatra pass ndma kāryakāraņākhyāh kalāh i.e. 
individual souls are bound because they are fettered by effects and sensc-organs; 
thcy perccive effects and are attached to them, and arc thus fettered by them 
to embodicd life.” Though the Pa$us are all-pervasive and are of the nature 
of consciousness, they perceive only their bodies and not beyond (yasmád 
vibhutve 'pi citsamavetatve "pi ca Sariramátram eva pasyanty upalabhanti ca 
na bahirdhani).'* The Lord protects them and, therefore, He is called Pasupati 
(apti pati ca tàn pasun itya nth patir bhavati).'? 


11. YOGA 


Yoga is the union of the soul with God (atme$varasamyogo yogahJ'? 
through the conceptual faculty (cittadvárena)?' It is taught to one who is 
detached from the worldly life. Yoga is of two typcs : (i) consisting in action, 
i.e. muttering syllables and formulas etc., (ii) consisting in cessation of action, 
ic. full realisation and unflinching devotion to Mahesvara, according to 
Vasudevashastri Abhyankar.” 


12. VIDHI 


According to Kaundinya, Yoga can be attained by Vidhi. Vidhi is an 
action which is believed to generate virtue or merit (dharmárthasddhakavyápáro 
vidhih),?? according to Sayana-Madhava. Vidhi is of two types, viz. (1) principal 
and (2) subsidiary. Of these the principal Vidhi is the direct means of merit, 
a religious exercise called caryd; caryd is of two types (1) a vow and (2) 
dváras, i.e. actions.^^ A vow consists of (1) bathing with ashes, lying in ashes, 
and (2) offerings of six types, viz. (1) laughter, (2) song, (3) dance, (4) 
muttering of dam, (5) adoration, (6) japa (PS.I.8). Kaundinya remarks that 
all these vows should be practised secretly (sn4nahasitadaya§ ca güdhàh 
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kartavydh).?> dv4ras consist of Krithana, i.e. one should pretend to be asleep 
While awake (PS III.12), Spandana i.e. one should tremble (PS III.13), manfana 
ic. one should walk limping (PS 11.14), Srigdrana i.c. onc should practise 
wooing on seeing a young pretty girl (PS IIL.15), avitatkarapa i.e. indulge in 
censurable actions (PS III.16) and avitadbhdsana, i.e. one should talk non-sense 
(PS 1II.17). The Subsidiary Vidhi consists in subsequent purificatory ablution 
for putting an end to the sense of unfitness arising from begging, living on 
broken food (ucchista) etc. An aspirant should rebathe, hold nirmálya flowers 
used in the worship of the Lord (PS I.4-6).?* 


13. The above mentioned actions, viz. Ardthana etc arc said to be dvdra 
(doors) to the acquisition of merit, according to Kaundinya.?" A Saiva ascetic 
has to dispense with external marks such as bathing with ashes, wearing garlands 
uscd in worship or wearing a single garment ctc (PS IILI), so that he is 
not recognised as an ascelic and would be disregarded in the socicty (PS 
IIl.3). He would court abuses from all (PS IIL.5). This disgrace would give 
him a double bencfit of getting all sins purged out (PS II[.6) and gaining 
merits of those by whom he is abused (PS IlI.7,8). Hence the actions like 
krathana etc are called dváras (doors through which merit comes). The aspirant, 
thus insulted or abused or taken as an outcaste in the socicty but remaining 
firm in these practices gets well established in the sphere of asceticism, 
surrendering himself to Pasüpati, according to Kaundinya.?? 


14. PasSupata Sect does not allow devotion to other gods (ndnyabhaktis 
tu sankare PS 11.20). God Siva alone is to be worshipped. Wearing a single 
cloth to cover one’s nudity or wearing no cloth at all in order to practise 
non-possession, not secing human urine and stool, not talking to women and 
Stdras in order to avoid loss of knowledge, penances eic. acquired from thc 
scriptures are prescribed. If an ascetic is compelled to talk to women or Sadras 
in a village, he should atone for it by touching ashes and not water by practising 
breath control and muttering Raudit Gàyatrt (PS 1.14-17 and Kaundinya). 
Kaundinya remarks that the specific mention of Raudri Gayatri prohibits Vedic 
Gaya. A Saiva ascetic has to stay in a vacant house or a cave (PS V.9), 
a cremation ground (PS V.30) and practisc begging(PS.V. 14). 


15. It may be stated here that the Südras were not admissable for initiation. 
Unlike other religions, blind, deaf, dumb and diseased people and sinners 
were also not allowed to take up initiation. 


16. DUHKHANTA 


Duhkhania is the final deliverance or liberation according to the Pasupata 
system. Liberation according to this system is absolute cessation of pain and 
acquisition of omniscicnce and omnipotence of God through the grace of God 
(PS V.40,42). 
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17. This is the sum and substance of the Pasupata Sect. 
18. COMMENTS ON THE PÁSUPATA SECT 


The bricf scrutiny of the Pasupata Sect above shows that it differes greatly 
from the Brihmanical religion. There are a number of traits in this system 
which prove that this system was non-Vedic, e.g. this system does not allow 
the worship of other gods and manes. Vedic Gāyatrī is not allowed. The 
Sütras contain very little metaphysical speculation, but they deal with ritualistic 
practices elaborately; besides, these practices are non-Brahmanical. Nowhere 
the performance of the varnásramadharmas is prescribed for a Pasupata. There 
is no mention of the Karma-theory and transmigration. Linga worship which 
is so common with the Saivas and also temple worship have no scope herc. 
Emphasis here is on Yoga rather than knowledge. Non-mention of the female 
counter-part of Siva, viz Sakti or Devt is also conspicuous. Except the 
non-eligibility of a Sidra for initiation and emphasis on the meditation on 
Om, all other practices are non-Brdhmanic. The sytem shows the influence 
of Buddhism, and Tantric mysticism. 


19. The processes prescribed in this system are fantastic and wild; because 
Rudra-Siva was the god of open fields and wild and awful regions, away 
from the habitations of men, and worshipped by aberrant or irregular people. 
This character of the worshiper did impress on the mode of worship for 
propitiating Šiva.. 


20. The Kapalikas and the Kalamukhas were the sub-sects of the Pasupata 
system. They believed in horrible practices like (1) eating food in a skull, 
(2) besmcaring the body with the ashes of a dead body, (3) eating the ashes, 
(4) holding a club, and (5) keeping a pot of wine etc. Thesc two sub-sects 
were Tantric; they did not follow the caste rules strictly.?! . 


21. Because of its non-Brahmanic character, this system was criticised 
by several authorities who were adherents of Vedic culture. Badardyana in 
his Vedanta Sütras has criticised the Pasupata system, so also Sankara in his 
Bhasya on the Vedānta Sütras (Cf. Ved.Sut.II.2.37-41). Ramanujdcürya also 
has condemned the PaSupatas as being vedaviruddha (Sribhasya 11.2.35-36). 
Similarly, a number of Purāņas e.g. Vardha Purdna (70.14, 36, 41), Padma 
Purdna V1.263.24, 25, 32, 33, Devi Bhdgavata VM. 39.26-31 Karma Purana 
1.12.261-263, IE 16.17-19, 24-26 have also criticised this system as being 
non-Brihmanic. 


22. THE KP AND THE PASUPATA SECT 


In the course of the religious renaissance conducted by the Purdnas an 
attempt scems to have been made to wipe out the non-Brühmanic elements 
from the Hindu Religion. An examination of the Pasupata Sect presented in 
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the KP confirms this view. 


23. The KP II is devoted to the presentation of the Pasupata Sect on 
altogether different lines. The non-Brdhmanic Pasupatas described above have 
been referred to as the Vàma Pagupatas and their scriptures as deluding. The 
KP has completely modified the Pasupata system by incorporating Srauta and 
Smarta belicfs and practices into it, vedaviruddha element is condemned and 
criticised. 


24. BRAHMANISED PASUPATA SECT IN THE KP 


A scrutiny of the Brahmanised Pásupata Sect in the KP II shows the 
following features : 


(1) KNOWLEDGE OF THE VEDAS 


Unlike in the Vama Pà$upata Sect, for a follower of the Brahmanised 
Pasupata Sect the study of the Vedas is necessary. The sage Śvetāśvatara 
is said to have imparted to Susila, the grand-son of Prthu Vainya divine knowledge 
and observances which embodied the essence of the entire Vedas which liberate 
the Pasus from bondage (KP 1.13.37b, 38a). Vedasdra is described as 
sarvapdpopasamana, i.e. the destroycr of all the sins and bestower of liberation 
of the soul (KP I.13.47a). We are further told that not an iota of virtue 
resides in the man who is excluded from the Vedas (KP 1.15.109). Therefore, 
for protecting these sinners excluded from the Vedas and deluding them, Rudra 
is said to have produced magical treatises. These were Kāpäāla, Nakula, Vàma, 
Bhairava, Pafcarátra, Pāśupata and others (KP I.£5.109-114). Here, the 
Pasupatas are described as vedabdhyas, i.e. excluded from the Vedas, and 
their scriptures are said to be deluding (mohasastrapi). This Vàma Pasupata 
Sect is declared as not fit for following (vàmam pdsupatam ....... asevyam 
etat kathitam vedabdhyam... KP 11.37.145, 146). Siva condemns the Vama 
Pasupata Sect and its teachings : For emphasising the importance of the Vedas, 
Siva is described as being vedamürti, an embodiment of the Vedas and we 
are further told that His real nature can be known from the Veda alone and 
not from other Sastras (KP 11.37.147). In various ways, the KP II has tricd 
to maintain the glory and the authority of the Vedas, e.g. (1) Siva is made 
to declare Himsclf as the destroyer of the enemies of the Vedas (KP II.4.16b); 
(2) the four Vedas are made to declare Siva as the Supreme Reality (KP 
1.31.13-16); (3) a study of the Vedas is prescribed for a Pasupata (KP 1I.37.142); 
(4) similarly, for worshipping Siva Vedic injunctions and Vedic mantras are 
recommended (KP 11.37.88, 89, 105); (5) the modificd form of Pà$upata 
Sect is described as the most mysterious and the subtle essence of the Vedas 
and created by Sivà for salvation (KP 11.37.14). All the above mentioned 
statements obviously aim at maintaining the authority of the Vedas in the 
modified Pasupata Sect. 
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(2) PHILOSOPHY 


The PS contain very little metaphysical discussion. But while presenting 
the Pá$upata Sect in a sublime form the KP has discussed at length the 
philosophical aspect of this Sect. 


KP IL.1-11 contain the varagna (IG) (iti srikürmapurane ...... uparivibhage 
ISvaraghdsu .....etc.) which contains philosophical discourses on the nature of 
God, Soul and the World.?? The philosophical ideas here resemble those in 
the Bhagavadgnd. A good dcal of IG is a mere verbatim reproduction of 
the teachings of the Bhagavadgita The purpose of the whole philosophical 
narration is to present the Pasupata Sect in a sublime form and make it acceptable 
to the cultured society which revered the Brahmanic culture. Therefore, when 
the Pasupata Sect was being released from the vdmdcdras, a need was probably 
felt to endow it with a sound philosophical base. For this purpose, the KP 
has availed itself of the famous philosophy of the Bhagavadgita. The popularity 
of the Bhagavadgha scems to have inspired the author to incorporate it in 
the Saiva Sect also. Besides, Siva and Visnu have been repeatedly described 
here as identical and hence the metaphysical ideas from the Vaisnavite 
Bhagavadgita could be transfered to the Saiva Pasupata Sect without any difficulty. 


The three principles of the Pāśupatas viz. Pati, Pa$u and Pisa have been 
explained without giving up their original connotations. Iévara i.e. Siva imparts 
this highest knowledge to the sages (KP 11.1.39, 40, 41, 53). According to 
the IG? all the souls are called Pagus and Iévara who is their Lord is called 
Pasupati (KP 11.7.18). Hc binds the Paus with the fetters of Maya as a sport, 
and the knowers of the Vedas knew Him. to be the only liberator of the 
Pasus (KP 11.7.19). None can liberate them from the fetters of Miya except 
Him (KP II.7.20). In the Vibhütiyoga of the IG, I$vara says that of all the 
fetters He is Maya (pdsanam asmy aham màyà ..... KP 1I.7.16a). Thus having 
identified Maya with Pasa, He further explains the concept of Pasa. According 
to Him, the twenty-four principles of the Samkhya, Maya, Karman, Gunas 
and the miseries are the fetters of Pasupati for the Pasus (caturvimsati tattvdni 
máyd karma gund ity ete pāśāh pasupatch klesd$ ca pa$ubandhanah (KP 11.7.2 1).?* 
Similarly dharma and adharma are also two fetters. All actions, if surrendered 
to Iévara, never lead to bondage but to emancipation (KP 11.28). Avidyd 
(ignorance), Asmitd (ego), Raga (attachment), Dveśa (repulsion), Ab/univesa 
(longing) are called miseries and these are the fetters which bind the soul 
to the worldly life (KP 11.7.29). These fetters are said to originate from Maya 
(KP 11.7.30a). Maya is unmanifest and stays in I$vara as His power (KP 11.7.30), 
Maya is Müla-Prakrti and Pradhána. Establishing the non-duality of the three 
principles, viz. Pasupati, Pa$u and Pasa, thc KP IL31 and 32 say that the 
Etemal God of gods is Müla-Prakrti or Pradhàna and Purusa and the products, 
viz. Mahat etc. He is the bondage, He is cause of bondage. He himself is 
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Pasa and Paŝu. 


It will be observed here that the Sarhkhya system is availed of here for 
explaining the concept of Pa or the fetters. The PS also describes the Simkhya 
principles as Kalis which are Pāśas of the Pasu (pasa ndma kāryakāraņākhyāh 
kalah).** Here the products of Prakrti are said to be the Pasis, of the soul; 
in the Bhagavadght4 the Gunas of Prakrti are said to cause bondage of the 
soul (sattvam rajas tama iti gunáh praksti-sambhavah nibadhnanti ....... dche 
dehinam avyayam XIV.5). Samsara or the worldly existence is the bondage 
of the soul, and the world being the product of Prakrti, Prakrti is rightly 
described as the Paga. 


In the IG, Kvara i.e. Pati is described in the manner of the Upanisadic 
Brahman, as Krsna is in the GĦA. 


The IG gives a brief account of the creation of the universe, according 
to which Ivara is the Father and Mūlamāyā His womb. He casts the sced 
(of creation) in Her and the universe is bom (mama yonir mahad brahma 
tatra garbham dadhämy aham mülam mdayabhidhdnam tu tato j4tam idam jagat 
KP 11.8.3, 7). It may be pointed out here that the Vama Pasupata Sect has 
_describned the Pasu i.e. the soul as bom or produced, an effect (karya). 
But surprisingly enough the IG has described the soul as bom along with 
the products of Prakrti (pradhánam puruse hy ātmā mahadbhütádir eva ca 
tanmátráni mahàbhütanimndriyáni ca jajüire KP 11.8.4) - an idea opposed to 
the Vedanta philosophy. Probably the KP did not want to change the fundamental 
philosophical idea of the Pagupatas. KP I.9, 10 describe how I$vara pervades 
the world and how the various forces in nature function because of Iévara. 
The object of this brief description of the creation of thc universe, appears 
to trace the creatorship of lvara which is necessary in a Puranic religion 
of devotion. The purpose of the IG is to expound the knowledge of Reality. 


(3) YOGA 


In the worship of Siva, Yoga has a prominent place. One of the epithets 
of Siva is Mahàyogin or Yogin. Practice of Yoga became popular with the 
worshippers of other gods as well. The Bhagavadgita4 has described Dhyánayoga 
(BG VL11-15; VIILS1,52). The IG has described Yoga at KP. 11.11. The 
IG mentions Yoga of two types, viz. (1) abhdva-yoga and (2) mahdyoga (yogas 
tu dvividho jüeyo hy abhávah prathamo matah aparas tu mahdyogah 
sarvayogottamottamah KP 11.11.5). The Yoga in which one contemplates on 
one's self as void and without the shadow of anything clse is called abhávayoga 
which enables one visualize the self (KP IL.11.6). And the Yoga in which 
one realizes the self as eternal bliss, identical with I$vara is called mahdyoga 
(KP 1I.11.7). KP IL.11 discusses the eight-fold Yoga of Pataüjali. One should 
meditate upon the Supreme Principle, identify oneself with Mahesvara and 
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sce ISvara in oneself (KP 11.11.65, 66). This is said to be the Pasupata Yoga 
meant for the liberation of the Pasus from the fetters (of Maya). This is 
the essence of all the Vedanta (KP.II.11-67). This is said to be the secret 
of all the secrets; it leads to the absorption of the devotee unto Him (KP 
11.11.68). According to the I§vargit4 yoga is a means to an absorption into 
Ivara (matsdyujyopapadakam); but, according to the PS, Yoga is union with 
Paíupati fatratmesvarasamyogah yogah). 1G has defined Yoga as mayy 
ekacitt4yogo vrttyantaranirodhatah (KP I1.11.12a), i.e. exclusive concentration 
on Iévara by the restriction of all other fluctuations of the mind. This is only 
a paraphrase of Patafijali's definition of Yoga viz. “‘yogas cittavrttinirodhah'' 
(i.e. Yoga is the restriction of the fluctuations of the mind). For the concentration 
of the mind japa of pranava or Satarudriya or gdyatrT is recommended (KP 
If.11.99, 100; 18.24, 25). 


Yoga is a discipline for the mind and it is very essential in a spiritual 
pursuit, where the mind plays a very important role. Mind is the cause of 
bondage and also the cause of liberation. If through Yoga it is controlled’ 
and concentrated on Iévara, the soul can be released from bondage. 


(4) VARNASRAMADHARMAS 


After the conclusion of the IG begins the Vydsagita which narrates the 
duties of the varnas and dsramas (KP II. 12-33). The purpose of the Vydsagita*® 
is obviously to incorporate the Varnasramadharmas?" which were totally neglected 
in the Vàma Pasupata Sect. The discourses pertain to Sarndhyà, Gayatri, duties 
of a Brahmacdrin and a Grhastha, Sadücüra, Decision about edibles and 
non-cdibles, Rules about taking food, Sraddha ceremonies, Agnihotra, Pafica 
mahdyajiias, Vai$vadeva, Charity, Duties of hermits and ascetics, Expiations 
etc. eic. The japa of Gàyaut Mantra, the mother of the Vedas, (with Ornkàra 
and Vydhrtis) is recommended. This Gáyatrj is the Vedic Gayatri and not 
the RaudiT Gayatri prescribed for the Vima Pasupatas.** Similarly a japa of 
Vaidika mantras and Satarudriya and Atharvasiras is also prescribed (KP II.18, 
75, 76). Thus reverence is shown to the Srauta and Smarta religion and its 
sanclily is maintained. 


(5) WORSHIP OF SIVA 


(a) KNOWLEDGE 

The Vàma Pāśupatas believed in Yoga and various obscene and fantastic 
ritualistic practices as methods of worshipping PaSupati. Knowledge and devotion 
had no place in their teachings. Therefore, in the process of sublimation of 
the Pasupata Sect, it was essential to replace these old methods. So, in the 
KP, through Siva it is established that Yoga alone is not enough to worship 
Siva; Yoga with knowlege leads to the emancipation of the soul. Mere Yoga 
is only labour; and hence knowledge of lívara is essential. Of all the mcans 
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of worship, knowledge is said to be more superior than others (KP 
11.37,125,126,128-130, 137). Siva recommends the practice of Yoga for a 
learned man who is devoted to the study of the Vedas (vedabhy4sarato vidvan 
dhydyeta pasupatim Sivam KP 11.37.142). According to Siva, this method of 
worship is correct and therefore it is to be established (KP II. 37.148). It 
may be mentioned here that, like the Bhagvadgnd, the KP also has uscd 
the word Sarhkhya in the sense of knowledge. 


Thus by giving the highest place to knowledge in propitiating Siva, the 
crude and ugly element is eliminated and the Pàa$upata Sect is placed on a 
higher pedestal. 


(b) DEVOTION 

Like knowledge, devotion also had no significance in the Vama Pasupata 
Sect. But in the modified Pasupata Sect a place has been given to devotion 
(KP 11.34.37, 74, 35.3, 4,56, 57; 37.139, 149). The Bhagavadgit4 describes 
devotces of four categorics. The Bhagdvata Purána mentions threc categorics 
of devotees. The KP also describes three categorics, viz. Sattvika, Rajasa and 
Tāmasa. Like Yoga, devotion also needs knowledge. The Purinas were the 
advocates of devotion. Therefore, when the sublimation of the Pagupata Sect 
was undertaken, incorporation of devotion was inevitable. 


(6) OTHER FEATURES 


(1) Besmearing the body with ashes which is a characteristic of the 
Pasupatas is retained by the KP also. But the KP recommends ashes from 
the Agnihotra (KP 1I.11.65, 66) and not from the cremation ground as was 
the practice of the Vàma Pasupatas. (2) The obscene, vulgar gestures and 
actions of the Vàma Pāśupatas have been condemned (KP 11.16.59, 60-63, 
65, 76, 92). (3) Repeatedly the identity of Siva and Visnu is emphasised 
as against the only worship of Siva in the PS. (4) The PS docs not mention 
Devi or Sakti, but the KP mentions Devt or Sakti of Īśvara (KP 1LI.37.161). 
The significance of this is probably duc to the fact that the Vama Pasupata 
was mostly a sect of the ascetics staying in solitary places (PS V.9, 30), 
but the Brahmanised Pāśupata Sect is for people including houscholders who 
stay in their homes and worship Siva along with their family members 
(püjayadhvam sapatnikih saddram putrasamyutáh KPI. 37.88; samdahitah 
püjayadhvam saputrdh saha........ KP 11.37.90). Such people would appreciate 
the idea of their deity being accompanied by His spouse; secondly, lévara 
has been described as the Father and Prakrti or Sakti as the Mother of the 
universe (yoni). Thirdly, in the religion of devotion, there is always an emotional 
appcal to the devotee by presenting God with His spouse, the Divine parents 
of thc Universe. Hence the KP has mentioned Devi. (5) Liberal attitude resembling 
the one in the Bhagavadgnd is sccn here; the Südras are also allowed to 
worship Siva with devotion (KP 1.4.1). (6) Unlike in the Vama Paéupata 
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Sect, Linga being looked upon as a symbol of Siva; its worship is also prescribed 
(KP II.11.92, 94, 97,98). (7) The highest emancipation is Sdyujya i.e. complete 
union or identification with Siva (KP II.10.1 1).?? 

25. CONCLUSION 


The Bhagavatadharma preached by the Bhagavadgita and the Puranas was 
becoming popular among the lay worshippers. It was therefore necessary to 
change the crude form of Saiva Pagupata Sect to suit the needs of the society. 
The foregoing discussion will show that the KP, which is a Vaisnava Purana, 
has modified the Vàma Pāśupata Sect*® in the light of the Bhagavadgità 
(preferably) and the Smrti works and given it (Pasupata Sect) a Brahmanic 
garb, maintaining thereby the authority of the Vedas, the sanctity of the 
Smàrtadharmas, and thus elevating the Pasupata Sect to the pedestal of sublimity. 
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Vaidyanatha Diksita 
S. G. MOGIIE 


Vaidyanatha Diksita, the celebrated author of the digest entitled 
Smrtimuktaphala appears to have been completely neglected in the History 
of Dharma Sastra by MM. Dr. P. V. Kane. This is possibly due to the fact 
that, at the time when the first volume of the History of Dharma Sastra 


was published in the year 1930, the digest Smrtimuktaphala was not published 
in printed form. 


Prof. Kuppuswamt Sastrt of Madras in his review on the History of Dharma 
Sastra Vol. I pointed out that M. M. Dr. P. V. Kane had ignored Vaidyanàtha 
Diksita, the author of the Smytimuktdphd/a and Vaidika Sarvabhauma, the 
southern writers on Dharma-Sistra. 


In spite of this revicw at the hands of a competent author, MM. Dr. 
P. V. Kane. did not write a chapter on the digest Smrtimuktdphala particularly 
when hc brought out the reviscd and enlarged edition of the History of Dharma 
Sastra Vol.I in two parts. This might have happened on account of the old 
age of MM. Dr. Kane or that he might not have thought it fit to incorporate 
this author in his magnum opus. Hence an attempt is made in this article 
to throw some light on this neglected author. 


It may be remarked at the very outset that Dr. Kanc has not totally 
neglected this author Vaidyanàtha Diksita in all his volumes of History of 
Dharma Sastra. In fact, in the History of Dharma Sastra Vols. lI and IV, 
he has made some incidental references to this his digest work. But these 
references cannot be treated as adequate and complete so as to do him justice 
in the development of the history of Dharmasastra. 


This voluminous digest is published in different parts by J. R. Gharpure. 
The first part dealing with the Varndsramadharma is published in the ycar 
1937. The second part discusses the Ahnika section, of the Dharmasastra and 
is published in the ycar 1938. The third part of the digest expounds Asauca 
section of the Dharmasastra and is published in the year 1939. The fourth 
part dealing with the Sraddha aspect is published in the ycar 1940. The fifth 
and sixth parts explaining Kala-kinda and Prdyascitta - Kanda are also published 
in the year 1940. In all, these six volumes cover 944 printed pages and, 
at the end, the index of the Smrti works, commentaries and digest - works 
quoted by the author of the Smrtimuktaphala is given by the editor. 


It may be pointed out here that some other parts of this voluminous 
digest have not so far secn the light of the day. Dr. Kane in his History’ 
of Dharma Süstra Voll Part II on p. 1133 points out that Sarnskartrkrama 
dealing with the Sarhskdra aspect of Dharmasistra is also written by our author. 
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He further adds on Page 1045 that Vaidyanatha also seems to have written 
on the Dayabhaga aspect of Dharmaé$astra. He has also not mentioned the 
places where the manuscripts of these other parts of the digest are deposited. 
Hence we have to depend mainly upon the parts which are published so far 
for getting a correct picture about the position of our author in the domain 
of Dharma&2stra literature. 


As regards the personal history of Vaidyanátha Diksita, we are not fortunate 
enough to have any detailed account. The introductory verses of his works, 
Shraddha Kanda p. 549 and Práyaícitta Kanda p. 859, inform us that he 
was bom in the family? of Vadhüla. He also appears to have been a devotee’ 
of Rima, since, in his two works, particularly the two mentioned above, he 
has shown his unflinching devotion towards this favourite deity. Besides the 
above information, no further detail is available to us in respect of his family. 


The author of the Smrtimuktdphala has quoted very profusely the Smrti 
dicta available to him. Hc has also quoted Haradatta, the commentator of 
the Apastamba Dharma Sütra and Gautama Dharma Sūtra, Devannabhatta, 
the author of the Smrticandrik4, Sudarasanacarya, Pardgara-Madhava and Sdyana. 
The special feature of his works is that he has quoted many Upanisadic works 
like Amrtabindüpanisad pp.193, 195, Vasudevopanisad p.292, Cakropanisad 
p.299,  Paramahamsopanisad —pp.186,193, — Kalagnirudropanisad p.301, 
Bhrgüpanisad p.416, Siksopanisad p.73, Subdlopanisad p.195. Most of these 
Upanisads are known to us only by name and also have no place in the 
collection of 108 Upanisads published by the Nimaya Sagar Press, Bombay. 
It would be interesting and even instructive to study such unknown Upanisads. 


The importance of the digest Smrtimuktaphala can also be emphasised 
from an altogether different angle. Our author has quoted Sdyana, the celebrated 
commentator of the Rg- Veda under the heading ‘Sdyantya or Sudhinidhi p.699 
or Smrtisára-Sudhànidhi p.583. If, however, the places where Sdyantya is written, 
are examined, then one comes to know that the verses mostly pertain to 
the Sriddha aspect of Dharrnasastra. MM. Dr. P. V. Kane in his History of 
Dharma Sastra Voll Part I p.1145 remarks that in the Airpaya-Sindhu, 
Kamalàkarabhatta quotes from the work of Sdyana. These arc probably references 
to the Prdyascitta-Sudhanidhi. Even Dr. K. Krishnamoorthy has pointed out 
in his critical edition of the Subhdsita Sudhdnidhi on p.14 that Sàyana appears 
to have written Prdyascitta Südhánidhi. Even though these remarks of these 
two above mentioned scholars are correct, it is yet possible to disagree with 
them on the point that Prdyascitta Sudhánidhi is the only work on the 
DharmaSistra from the pen of Sāyaņa. In fact, a reference to the work 
Smrti-Sdra-Sudhdnidhi and the verses quoted as Sayana's under the heading 
Sayanlyam on p. 753, 717, 466, 665, 695, 807, 775, 684 etc. clearly indicate 
that these verses have bearing on the Sraddha aspect of DharmaSastra. Hence 
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it would be more correct to state that Sdyana has also written another work 
Smrti-Sdra-Sudhdnidhi from which the verses dealing with the Sráddha aspect 
of Dharma$astra might have been quoted by our author. If this is correct, 
then it would throw a new light on the work of Sáyana, i.e. $mrti-Sára-Sudhánidhi. 
A study of this new work of Sáyana would then be a further area of research. 


The special importance of the digest can be emphasised also from still 
another angle. Vaidyandtha Diksita has profusely quoted from Varadardajfya 
on pages 99, 327, 524, 622, 614, 492, 128, 129 and 494. The History 
of Dharma Sástra Voll Part ll informs us about Varajarfja as the author 
of Vyavahdra-Nirnaya. Now, if we closely examine the contents of the verses 
quoted from Varadarájlya, it becomes quite clear that these verses pertain 
to the aspect of Dharma$astra other than the Vyavahdra. Now the question 
arises whether Dharmasástra literature knows any other writer on Dharmaśāsira 
who is different from the author of Vyavaháranirnaya. This itself can become 
a further topic for research. 


The utility of the digest Smrtiuktāphala is supreme also in fixing the date 
of Govindasvamf, the commentator of the Baudhdyana Dharmasütra. Both Dr. 
Bühler and MM. Dr. Kane are not sure about the date of Govindasvimi. 
Dr. Bühler treats him to be a modern commentator. Dr. Kane, however, treats 
him to be a very late writer. In short, both these scholars have not expressed 
any decded opinion on the date of Govindasvami. The present author will 
point out in an article ‘Date of Govindasvam?’ that GovindasvümTI is to be 
placed between 1650 and 1690 A. D., since he is quoted by Vaidyanatha 
Diksita, the author of the Smrtimuktdphala. 


Dr.Kane has shown the importance? of the digest Smrtimukt4phala 
particularly in the southern part of India. The Smärta Bráhmanas of Madras 
follow the Smrtimuktdphala of Vaidyanatha Diksita as a manual of Srāddha. 


From the digest Smrtimuktdphala, one gathers the impression that this 
digest appears to be the performance of a pedestrian, whose importance lies 
only in quoting the Smrti dicta available to him. From the point of view 
of interpretation, however, our author has not anything significant to contribute. 
Also he has not thrown any new thought on the development of the DharmaSastra, 
as is the case with Vijfiane$vara, Kamalàkarabhatta, Nilakantha and others. 


In the domain of the application of the Pirva-Mimarhsa doctrines to the 
Dharma-Sdstra, our author is of very little use. He has, for instance, employed 
Paryudisa pp. 275, 709, 846, Vikalpa pp. 683, 737, Chattri Nydya p. 711, 
Apürvamante syat p. 579, Sarvasakhapratyaya Nydya p. 577, Pratinidhi Nydya 
p. 26, Virodhadhikarana Nydya p.7, Apürvavidhi p.27, Parisamkhyad p.27, 
Punarvacana p.27, Vyavasthd p.816, Upalaksana p. 277. It is worth our while 
to point out that he has quoted Jaimini at few places. e.g. pp.167, 301, 
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398, 506, 844, eic.. If all these places are properly examined, then one 
would come to the pointed conclusion that he has mostly quoted the Smrti 
of Jaimini and it is only at one place$ that he has quoted Jaimini's Parva-Mimams4- 
Sūtra. 


It should be noted that our author has completely disappointed his readers 
on the point of the interpretation of the KrsnüstamI Vrata and Jayanti. This 
is an important place of the Dharma&astra where any curious reader would 
hope to find some interesting Mimärhsā observations, but our author passes 
over such places in silence. For the fuller discussion and the Mimainsà discussions 
of several authors on this aspect, attention of the readers may bc drawn 
to the History of Dharma Sastra’ of MM. Dr. Kane. 


Though it is in an admitted fact that our author has no originality to 
claim in the matter of interpretation, yet it must be shown that, at some 
places, he is not a servile imitator of his predecessors. He has shown boldness 
in his disagreement? with Vijiidneévara, the accredited master of Pirva-Mimarhsa. 
At one place, however, Vaidyandtha Diksita clearly points out that, if the 
interpretation offered by VijfianeSvara is accepted, then it would come in direct 
conflict? with the Smrti text. Hence, on the basis of the textual authority, 
our author has rejected outright the opinion of Vijüanc$vara, the author of 
the Mitāksarā on the Y4jüavalkyasmrti. Incidentally, it must be mentioned 
here that on some debatable points, our author gives expression to the 
diametrically opposed views of the writers on Dharma§sastra; but fails to give 
his considered opinion in that respect. For the elucidation of this point, attention 
of the readers may be drawn to the Smrtimuktdphala pp.659-660. Here he 
quotes in details "Vijfiine$vara's discussion in the  Mitdksar on the 
Yajfiavalkyasmrti, particularly on the Párvana and Ekoddista modes of Sraddha. 
After this lengthy discussion, he also refers to the view-points of other writers’ 
on Dharma$astra with the expressions /t/ anyaih and aparaih. It is rather surprising 
that our author does not give us his casting opinion in favour of any of 
the views quoted. 


As regards the probable date of our author, it is possible to state that 
this can be settled with the help of some reliable evidence. MM. Dr. P. V. 
Kane in his History of Dharmasastra Vol] Part Il p.815 casually remarks!’ 
that hc scems to have flourished some time about or after 1700 A.D. This 
seems to be a vague statement. We have to consider both the external and 
internal evidence to settle the date of Vaidyanàtha Diksita. As regards the 
external evidence, it may be pointed out that the digest Smrtimuktdphala is. 
not at all quoted by Kamalàkarabhatta (1612 A.D.), the author of the 
Nirpayasindhu. Nilakanthabhatta (1600-1660 A.D.) never makes a mention 
of the works of Vaidyanàtha Diksita, in the course of his discussion in all 
the twelve Mayükhas. This helps us to fix the lower limit of the work of 
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our author. He docs not seem to have flourished before 1660 A.D. So far 
as the internal evidence is concerned, Vaidyanütha Diksita has quoted in his 
Smrtmuktdphala Haradatta (1150 A.D. to 1300 A.D.) the commentator of 
the Apastarhba and Gautama Dharma Sütras, PardSara-Madhava!® (1330 A.D. 
to 1385 A.D.) and Sāyaņācārya!! (1316-1387 A.D.), the commentator of the 
vast vedic literature. This helps us to admit that our author seems to have 
flourished after the 14th Century A.D. In this respect, the help rendered by 
the colophon of the manuscripts can hardly be denied. At the end of the 
Ahnika- Kinda, however, it is stated in the foot-note on page 476 that this 
part is copied by Sankara Narayana of Yavancévara in Saka 1768, i.e. 1846 
A.D. At the end of the ASauca-Kinda on p. 548, it is stated that the copying 
of this book is completed in Saka 1765, ic. 1843 A.D. The copying of 
the Sraddha-Kanda'?, however, is completed in Saka 1764, i.e. 1842 A.D. 
While the fifth’? part is copied in Saka 1767, i.e. 1845 A.D. The sixth part, 
however, does not furnish any information as such. From this, it is evident 
that the work seems to have been copicd from 1842 A.D. to 1846 A.D. 
Here it is reasonable to imagine that the work might have been completed 
by the author long before it is being copied by scribe. In addition to this, 
the work might have come into the hands of a scribe, after the same had 
received some reputaion in the southern part of India. If, however, a margine 
of about 100 years may be imagined for the actual writing of this work, 
then the author would have to be placed in Saka 1664, i.e. 1742 A.D. This 
hypothesis is further confirmed also by the fact that he is not quoted by 
Kamalikarabhatta, Mitramisra, Nilakantha and others who belong to the first 
half of the 17th century A.D. Besides, Bàlarhbhatta Padyagunde (1730-1820 
A.D. according to MM. Dr. P. V. Kane) who belongs to the northern part 
of India, has not quoted this author of the southern part. Possibly the reputation 
of our author might not have rcached the northern part of India. Moreover, 
Kasindtha Upadhyaya (1805-1806 A.D.), the author of the Dharma-Sindhu, 
who composed the same in 1790-91 A.D., has not taken any note of the 
author and this digest work possibly because he has no independent view 
to advocate. This becomes particularly important from our point of view, that 
is to say, in the 18th and 19th century, our digest work has not received 
any popularity as such. From this, it would be clear that our author sccms 
to have flourished between 1700 and 1750 A.D. in the southern part of 
India. However, Dr. Kane, places him in the end of 17th century A.D. 


From the foregoing discussion, it would be correct to state that our author 
Vaidyanütha Diksita appears to be a puny figure in the employment of 
Pürva-Mimarhsd doctrines, has no independent views to contribute to the 
development of Dharmaáiüstra and has not enjoyed an honourable position 
in the later Dharmad$astra literature. 
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Text-Critical Problems of Haradatta’s Pada Manüjari, 
A Commentary on Kasiká 


M. S. BIAT 


The Kasikd is the earliest running commentary on Panini's AsfadhydyT. 
Regarding the personality of the author of the Kaik4 commentary, very little 
is known. Traditionally it has been ascribed to Vamana and Jayaditya. Regarding 
the exact contribution of these authors, the controversy still exists. The authors 
of the Kasik4 commentary have diligently utilised the Candra- Vyakarapa although 
they never actually mention it. The KZ still remains a practical manual 
to Pànini's Asfadhy4yI adhering to the order of rules as given by him but 
it is not always consistent. The earliest commentary — entilled 
Kasika- Vivarana-Paricika-Nyása or simply Nyasa on the Kāśikā, is the work 
of Jinendrabuddhi who possibly lived in the cighth Century A. D. There is 
yet another prolific commentary entitled Pada Mafijarf (abbrev. Pm.) on it 
by Haradatta who flourished in the twelfth Century A. D. 


The editio princeps of Pm. was brought out by Pandit Damodar Sastri 
Bharadvaj in the Pandit Magazine, Vols. X-XXI (New Series) published from 
Banaras in the years 1888-1899. The same work was later rcprinted by E. 
J. Lazarus & Co. in two Vols. Vol. I (1895) and VoLII (1898). Pandit Bharadwaj 
states in his introduction in Sanskrit that the text of Pm was edited on the 
basis of one complete ms bristling with inaccurate readings etc. which were 
set aright by him with the help of the Madhaviya Dhátuvrtti and other works. 
The next edition of the Kasik4 with the commentaries Nydsa and Pm. was 
brought out by Swami Dvdrikddas Sastri and Kalikaprasad Shukla in 1964-1965. 
The editors have taken their task rather lightly believing that a neat ‘‘press-copy”’ 
of the carly edition of Pm. is a substitute for "critical edition". The recent 
edition of Pm.! is a definite improvement over earlier editions since most 
of the citations have been traced back to the sources. As far as the tcxt 
of Pm. is concerned, the editor has chosen to follow the Icad of carlier editions 
imitating even palpable errors in the exemplar. I cannot help drawing attention 
to the fact that the text of Pm. has not in these three editions - however 
valuable these editions may be otherwise - reccived that critical care and 
attention, which it undoubtedly deserves. For years I have been content to 
regard the printed text of Pm. allowing for some misprints as trustworthy. 
Lately I have become suspicious and having compared such parts of Kaiyata's. 
commentary entitled Pradipa on the Mahdbhdsya of Pataiijali where the text 
of Pm. is apparently corrupt I cannot help observing the fact that the latter 
is to a great cxtent indebted to the former in excgetical maticrs and that 
wrong readings have in succession crept from one edition into another. For 
the present I confine mysclf to the corrupt passages of Pm. which are in 
need of emendations in the light of the earlier remarks, reserving for a future 
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occasion a similar treatment to a large number of citations which are changed 
beyond recognition. 


I. gaa: (9.3.62) gerant « wg Afr fea warisfattead fag wgfenmiadq 
we cmeaurrsamermWefRfaefr | quar fifrenfeesrardrsufe: 1 
Pm. on Pan 1.1.56 (p.62) 


All the three editions read vaco'yuktih (with an Avagraha-sign). The 
discussion is about the extension or transference (AZidca) of the Atmanepada 
terminations applicable to the root-stem with the indicatory mark N to the 
Desiderative-stem of the self-same root. This discussion cannot be set aside 
as (aJyuktih, i.e. want of confirmity to correct principle. Hence the text must 
be restored to nimitt&tidesavacoyuktih as one word and this reading is 
corroborated by Pm. on Pan 1.3.62 (p.148) whcre a similar discussion occurs. 


IL hene: wat, fremunt wma fhaaan adafa 
qeran, I 
(Pm. on Pan 1.2.64 (p.123) 


All the three editions read nifsdmydni. The Vaiscsikas do not admit the 
existance of a Universal subsuming under another Universal, say Mahdsdindnya 
or Saitásámánya. The latter view is accepted by Vaiydkaranas. Read : "eT 
TRIAS smrÉIUTrCupONUeruNe: AAT: BAT wile: cede: wd ed 
Gear Sarat Sara RR: | Gem Aart MATAR are aaron 
Parra array i 

Pm. on Pan 4.1.3 (p.558). 


In the light of this passage, the text must be restored to nihsdmdnydni. 


ID zem daecunegenfacareresneeq 
Pm. on Pan 1.2.66 (p.125). 


All the three editions read pumvad asyás tanau. Even though thc expression 
is apparently intelligible, the construction is yet wrong. Thc expression would 
be crystal-clear if dental sibilant or better a wisarga is inserted between asyd 
(s or h) stanau. The mss. are full of such instances which are justifiable 
according to kharpare Sari vā visargalopo vaktavyah (vide SK, Var on Pan 
8.3.36). 


IV amaA seria Rr maka we: Efeguengi eism | add piara 
q aAa 1 Aaa 1 areas aafot efesdr oat qxkd-egemm d 
Pm. on Pan 1.3.67 (p.153) 


All the three deitions read astftyatra meaning *‘in (the word) asti” which 
is obviously incorrect. The tentative rendering of the above : ‘“The superintendent 
of elephants causes them (i.c. clephant riders) to mount. Since in causal the 
elephant riders, i.e. agents of the primitive verb, are put in the accusative 
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case, still there would not be the possibility of another object. It is not so. 
There is a possibility here of the object, elephant, of the primitive verb being 
construed as object in the causal also." The above rendering implies the 
emendation of astityatra to asty atra. 


V am ARA me, amp MR xr ra free | 
Pm. on Pàn 1.4.21 (p.171) 


All the three editions read pratitivesah. This expression occurs in the course 
of the discussion as to how the external object (artha) is tinged with the 
form of the word due to the non-different super-imposition of the latter on 
the former. In the present context we expect a word, say, pratitivisesah for 
better understanding of the above passage. 


VI ef Ranar YA TET | eT a USE p WE WIGensump! (2.3.30) gf Aree 
SERT | "emeereed!: fabam (3.2.9324) ''exiur gea: (3.3.06) sf ardtsft i 
Pm. on Pan 3.1.87 (p.397) 


All the three editions read vdco ‘pi which is obviously a corrupt reading 
for bhavo’pi. The discussion is about the inter-changcability of the terms Kriya 
and Bhava. i 


VII anf miiran «mageufed, aa eRa fti 
fb eRereq gorea Ud ERvUes THRTT eff Heed di 
Pm. on Pan 3.1.109 (p.409) 


All the three editions read yathd hariva iti which is obviously corrupt 
reading for yathd haridru iti. Haradatta analyses it as ending either in i or 
in t which would not be possible had the original reading been Aarivah. That 
Haradatta is indebted to Kaiyata is amply clear from the latter's Mahdbhasya 
pradipa on Pin 3.1.109 : «em a xrjg: caramel 7 fnr. eRgRena fb 
ERME FORA | wer eRG-SIRRPNIRT get Weer | 


VIII Raed sfr 1 ner aget waft (?) sft aft area: 1 rene aft 1 aa: way cuc 
EMT 
Pm. on Pan 3.4.9 (p.520) 


The text is hopelessly corrupt. While in Pan 3.4.9, the suffix sadhyai 
precedes - sadhayain, the order of these suffixes and illustrations are reversed 
in the Kasikd and Pm. Since these suffixes are added to the root in the 
.sense of action (Dháva) and are furtheer characterised by $, the infix Yak 
(vide Pin 3.1.67) which is enjoined at first is later on rejected in favour 
of Sap (vide Pan 3.1.68) as a result of the Vedic rule vyalyayo bahulam 
(Pan 3.1.85) and them stem piba is substituted for the root pd (vide Pin 
7.3.18). The text must be suitably emended in the light of the interpretation 
suggested. 
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IX q 3 wadtermqafi wart, aa: wee axem qanm | deeem ef creed, ser 
amaA zeàfr c. 1 
Pm. on Pan 3.4.60 (p.533) 


All the three editions read yat tad etebhyah iti tyadádyatvam. The edition 
of the recent edition of Pm. had traced the citation but to Pan 5.2.39 and 
added a foot-note with an asterisk stating that the Sütra enjoins the suffix 
-vatup and not the suffix -a. He has misunderstood the indeclinable particle 
iti which in this context means ity atra "here, in this” Scil. Sütra-nirdese. 
In the expression yattadetebhyah the suffix-a has been affixed to the base 
according to Pan 7.2.102. Read :- weed gR (4.2.39) af fadeis3 ferm | 
Rafe R aa aane Re uei Tattvabodhin! on SK ajanta- purhlinga 


bases ending in =. 


X an one - "sfüggu (w.4.&) afer uisu wr WhssudeUWebNUTGRUMD P fred "gui 
Weg (0.3.34) afr epp 
Pm. on Pan 4.1.6 (p.561). 


All the three editions read Juptanakárasyd4karanam which is obviously corrupt. 
Haradatta has extracted the above passage without acknowledgement from 
.Kaiyata's commentary entitled Pradfpa on Patafijali's Mahabhásya on Pan 4.1.6. 
The concerned portion of the text may be emended as follows : so’'ñcater 
luptakáranakárasyánukaranai. 


XI Gracey qur qd far fro: RRA | Terao Buferemumeem N 
Pm. on Pan 6.4.19 (p.392) 


All the three editions read Aetur ihávyapakrastavyah. The tentative rendering 
of the sentence is as follows’: “here the reason to be related hereafter, i.e. 
‘due to Antaranga’must not be removed.” Considering the trend of the discussion 
we ought to read : etur ihdpy apakrastavyah and the rendcring of the sentence 
would be as follows : ''the reason to be related hercafter (in the K4sikd) 
viz. ‘due to Antaranga’is also anticipated here (apa - krs) here"'. The technical 
sense of Apakarsa is very much in evidence here and hence the emendation 
proposed above. 


XII ada dq PFS aT FT weer | mew Vara wem A odeur od 
oat der P P | emqefquep | 
Pm. on Pan 6.4.106 (p.429) 


All the editions read ikdra which is obviously corrupt. The discussion centres 
on the alternative constructions of the terms utah and pratyayat both of which 
are put in ablative case in Pin 6.4.106. Hence the reading ought to be ukdrah. 
The verses in Pm. /.c. are borrowed from Kaiyata's commentary entitled Pradipa 
on Patafjali's Mahdbhdsya on Pin 6.4.106. The indebtedness of Haradatta 
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to Kaiyaja is all-embracing. Many more instances can be likewise adduced 
to show the indebtedness of Pm. to Pradipa of Kaiyata. 


XIII fA aAa qq (eure 1 csi ou 

All the editions read asydnuyoga eva. The word Anuyoga meaning ‘question, 
enquiry etc.’ does not suit the content. Posaibly the intended reading is 
.asyünupayoga eva. The rendering in such a case is as follows : “Is there 
no use of this (asya Scil sütrasya viz. Uttarapadasya, Pàn 7.3.10) in (the 
rules) exhibiting the ablative case.” 


From the foregoing it would be amply clear that the text of the Pm. 
must be subjected to a very thorough critical examination and the dross in 
the form of corrupt readings, citations must be purged before it is made 
a subject of study for the History of Sanskrit Grammar. 


Some Textual readings in Kaufillya Arthasástra * 
K. P. JOG 


The discovery of manuscripts (in 1912 A. D.) of two important Sanskrit 
works marked a great advance in the field of Sanskrit studies. These two 
works were (i) the so-called Bhasa-ndtaka-cakra and (ii) the -ArthaSistra of. 
Kautilya. Both these works reveal (almost) the earliest form of calssical Sanskrit, 
be it in prose and/or verse. Again, while the first work revealed a variety 
of dramatic form and thus revealed the glorious beginning of artistic pursuit 
of ancient Indian writers, the second revealed a vigorous form of scientific 
writing and thought which pertained to actualities in life and pointed to a 
master mind that dominated (or, it might not be exaggeration to assert, has 
continued to dominate) India's political life. Be this so, the interest of the 
latter work for a student of Sanskrit language lies in its linguistic peculiarities 
as also in its vocabulary which has an incomparable richness. This richness 
(let me at once observe) consists in the numerous technical terms and the 
rare words that became unintelligible even to the few scribes who were aware 
of the importance of the work and cared to copy the same from possibly 
some scanty material available to them. It is fortunate therefore that these 
scribes have preserved for us this early important work together with some 
commentaries whose writers attempted to throw light on most of the obscure 

‘or forgotten technical terms of a ‘Vanished epoch’. 


At this point, it is necessary just to refer to the stupendous efforts which 
modern scholars have made to ascertain the period when the Arthas4stra was 
writen as also to KANGLE'S cautious, careful and therefore reliable suggestion 
in that behalf, viz. the work could have. becn written in the last quarter of 
the 4th century B.C. Also Ict us recall the massive critical studies of the 
modems who dealt with various aspects of this work and attempted to edit, 
translate and interpret it satisfactorily. o 


However, despite the commentarial literature and the valuable work of 
the editors and/or translators of the Arthaśāstra, there have remained quite 
a few difficulties in understanding some words or sentences from the text 
which reveal themselves in the numerous textual readings noted by the editors 
and translators. Again, these variant readings, let me add, involve, on some 
occasions, problems of textual criticism and interpretation. Therefore, I propose 
to discuss here only two of them (this, for want of time) and thereby scek 
to clarify my remark. In the course of my discussion, I shall quote the text 
and the variants from KANGLE’S edn. I should add that I have not been able 
to verify only those variants which are from the commentaries Jayamangala 
and Dhdsavyakhydna. 


To tum to the variants. I begin with one that pertains to the meaning 
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of a word. 
Artha (for Arthadstra) 2.3.14 reads : 
SSA fas a wat: ead, sare et serahat Mere w | 


The word fif&muw is read in one Grantha ms. as ASR and in another 
as fiev, in two Malyalam mss. as fq and in one Malyalam ms. as iR, 
in the Malyalam commentary Bhasdvyakhyána as fispe. 


It is easily understandable that the variants freq, Fee, and free seem 
to point to some one exemplar of early days and to the scribes' confounding 
the text for want of a clear understanding of the Artha text. Also it is clear 
that these variants do not make any sense ! 


One of the two other variant readings, viz. fi&p& has to be given some 
thought, first since it is recorded by lexicons as an equivalent of fAspe, meaning 
"hollow in a tree', and, secondly it is explained by T. GANAPATI SHASTRI 
who seems to follow the commentary Bhasdvyákhyána as : pean w Pedda 
a uaaa srren, | 

That is to say, the king should establish outside the rampart of the fortress 
an obsarvation-post in the hollow of a tree. However, this meaning does not 
seem to be likely as seen from Arth 13.4.12 where also the word fAfeax 
occurs but without the variant ASR ! And, significantly enough, GANAPATI 
Suastri himself does read this word there. Nor does he record this word 
in the list of important words in the Artha which he has given in Appendix 
Il of his edn. of the Artha. 


Already MEYER has emended the variant readings in Artha 2.3.12 and 
also those in Artha 13.4.12 to AÈ and Kana has adopted this emendation. 
But, while Kanae did so, he could derive help from Yogghama's commentary 
Nninirnnti which has fortuitously lent support to MEYER's conjecture of a proper 
reading. Í should quote here Yogghama with a little prolixity in order that 
the full significance of the reading AÈ is weli understood. Yogghama writes : 


(a) TRG: qewssremjeswrbner ammi Tet Aea Raed werafeer ater 
aemq--- (b) tamer send Terps Aeren freA afe-cRereef area 
ar aaret gt fedqramererfirRng MATRA HASH -- MATT | 
(c) aufer a pict faf&pugufisgea gie udfee i 

(a) explains the notion of werafar. It is ‘a run-way protected by a small 
zig-zag wall of the height of a man, expanding from the prákára to the big 
moat, intended as a cover for the fighters’. (b) explains the notion and therefore 
the use of fèmen which is ‘a small exit-door made of iron at the end of 
a stair-case leading down from the devapatha in the outer wall of the rampart; 
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through this door soldiers come out into the pradh4vanika for the protection 
of the moat.’ 


The (c) part of Yogghama's comment has a certain significance to which 
I shall tum a bit later after I invite attention to Artha 13.4.12 and Ganapati 
Sisrars comment on this word in it. The passage runs thus : fif&pagufregsareia 
weg: | and all the Grantha and Malyajam mss. read freq whereas the 
Telugu transcript (following it, the Panjab edn. also) reads fier It may 
be said that the ms. tradition, with the exception of the ms. used by GANAPATI 
SHASTRI is consistent in recording an understood and understandable reading. 
The ms. used by GANAPATI Suasrr agrees with other Malyalam mss. here 
and offers an explanation of the word to which it is now necessary to turn. 
GANAPATI SHASTRI states two alternatives thus : 


radar emuerfacuef. | sear ae: quer Prd: a: mex ow Pear: saad: 
are aor cept Renata eset watt 1 qearafefe gosh axrerfacaef: 1 frepafacqanvaeg 
gun: qs: | 

Thus he would understand the passage either as ‘by means of a trick’ 
or ‘by making an elephant put forth its trunk’. As to this latter explanation, 
one can entirely agree with KaNncLe who observes that it is ‘quite fanciful’. 
Kanci has merely noted the first explanation and made no observation on 
it; however, his translation of the passage : “Dragging out (soldiers) from 
the run-way exit, they should strike with horses" and his reference to MEYER's 
emendation (in the text) and his remark : "miskardd is read as in 2.3.14” 
very clearly indicate his disapproval of GANAPATI SHASTRI's first explanation. 


It is at this juncture that I should invite attention to the (c) part of Yogghama's 
comment which is noted earlier. Yogghama is secn to be quoting a later passage 


which points to Artha 13.4.12 thus : fftaguhtaxa greet eq (afa) | 


Now KANGLE'S translation and also his note on it point to even his 
ignoring Yogghama's reading of the passage. This involves problem of textual 
criticism. The passage, as read by KANGLE already ignores a variant ZRA 
which is recorded by GANAPATI SHASTRI and offers some difficullly of 
interpretation : one cannot satisfactorily understand gemga even if onc 
were to paraphrase it as paer, suig. Then KANGLEs note on the passage 
s weg: "the ca and the plural of the verb seem due to repetition from 
13.2.20" also shows that he pays no heed to Yogghama's words : wufdegka 
ger uq sf where sft marks the completion of the Sūtra. Unfortunately, 
there is no way to know if Yogghama ever read the words sàs we which 
seem to have been read by the entire ms. tradition. 1, for one, feel that 
he might not have read them. I think that Yogghama's reading fisI«ufdegxa 
in the place of (what might be called) the laterly accepted fif&rqufrezmr points 
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to the early or ancient age for the Artha. In that early age, there did prevail 
in Sanskrit writing the tendency of yet earlier (possibly even late Vedic) period 
to play on words as in Tafa car mmfavisd-cuéwfder (Rv. 1.10.1) ada --- 
aq: (Rv. 1.78.5) etc. It is very much likely thercfore that thc Artha used 
a noun and an absolutive from just one root Kr. with nis and not from two 
` different roots kr - and krş - with the (same) prefix nis. 


I should point out here that the word Afè can be derived from the 
root Kr with nis in accordance with P&nini’s Sūtra : 3.1.135 : gamz: 
*; and one might draw support from some grammatical tradition noted in 
Tattvabodhinf on the Siddhdntakaumudf 2897 on this Sūtra : ge 43 awe gfq 
afteqadafer (though) aq summi [bracket mine]. 


Incidentally 1 should mention, though not useful for understanding the 
passage from the Artha, the earlier positing of a word fiffax which gave rise 
to another word f&a which occurs at Tandya-Mahé-Brahmana 12.5.14 in 
the sense of ‘one belonging to a Brahmanical school of the name AÈ the 
commentator Sdyana records that faf&t is the name of a tree ! 


It is better then to understand fif&m in the sense of ‘one who scatters, 
ie. a scatterer and then fif&wgm of Artha. 2.3.14, abbreviated as faf&w at 
Artha 13.4.12, can be taken as a (postern-) door for scatterers, i.e. the soldiers 
who would scatter away on purpose (as shown by Yogghama's commentary 
in- feft which should be faf&mfer 1). This should serve a useful purpose 
at Artha 13.4.12 in the way Yogghama has read it. I would like to put one 
in the mind of the context of Artha Sütras 13.4.9 ff. which speak of the 
activity of a conquering king who lays a siege around an enemy's fort, particularly 
concentred on its rampart. Sūtra 11 in this context reads agma z-kq 
They should destroy with. machines what is guarded by many sentries. Then 
follows the Sūtra as read by Yogghama fif&cgafrezea. gery arti ‘he should 
destroy those who are in the fort, having dragged (them) out ncar (unto his 
own men) from the run-way for the scattering (or escaping) men (of the 
enemy). 


It may be pointed out that there does not really result any diffeerence 
even if sufre is replaced by wsp; all that can be said is the latter 
reading seems to be a kind of simplification by the scribes of the earlier 
(possibly ununderstandable ?) reading. 


Further, I feel that the words ars weg: which, as KANGLE has pointed 
out, can be a repetition from Artha 13.2.20 whose preceding Sütra ends with 
the words ur It may be conjectured, I wonder if that is really fruitful, 
that, as in Artha 13.2.20 the words såg very: follow the verb ey: (realicd 
to madd), in Artha 13.4.12 also the words sri weg: might have followed 
the words fert ura, as read by Yogghama. This should be some explanation 
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of the occurrence of såe we in all the mss. I still cannot but feel the 
nced of these words in Artha 13.2.20 which express the necessity of presenting 
a scene of the enemy king's death in the horses' stampede after having effected 
his murder; in Artha 13.4.12, there is no such purpose at all ! 


Earlier, I have mentioned the temporal neamess of the Artha and Vedic 
literature. I should adduce here one more instance to substantiate my position. 
Again, this instance involves a bit of difficult reading in the text, both in 
respect of the Sütra-style and of an obscure (or fallen-in-disuse) meaning. 
For my purpose, I have to quote the Artha passage at some suitable length. 
It occurs as Sütras 13.4.2-5 : 


wag anttiterng vem) 21 wfewqweuRenreu: Pasig SART: | 3 | 
wre Ht fum, e ar meg | eo) 3 greet og) PTE aT afr 
queer Y 


These Sütras occur in the section of the Artha about a king's work of laying 
siege to a fort (of an enemy). The word immi in Sūtra 4 is an emendation, 
suggested by MEYER and accapted by Kancte, for 49147 in the ms. tradition, 
with the sole exception of the ms. used by GANAPATI SHASTRI reading "T 
instead. Most of the editors of the Artha are unanimous in construing the 
sentences of the Sütras in the way KancLe has done, but the translators do 
not agree in doing so. Thus MEYER construes SIXTI: amaaa AA Pasa 
and translates thus : those who have run away from other places should be 
settled in a place where there is going to bc no battle’; but there is, as 
KANGLE rightly points out, a need for changing 9i*T3 to sad: There is no 
support for this emendation in ms. tradition and, further, the translations of 
both SHamasHastri (though not convincing !) and KANGLE (nearer to the author's 
intertion) rule out any scope for it. Now SHAMASASTRI translates Sütras 3-5 
as: "when it is in rebellion, it is to be pacified by bestowing rewards and 
remitting taxes, unless the conqucrer means to quit it. Or he may select his 
battle fields in a remote part of the enemy's territory, far from the populous 
centres." SHAMASASTRIS translation seems to miss the author's intention in 
more ways than one. In the first instance, wfcxrq in Sütra 3, does not really 
refer to a people in rebellion against a conqueror but it refers to a people 
who resided in what was earlier the encmy’s territory and who had then risen 
against this conqueror. This people is now, after the conquest of the conqueror, 
to be pacified. Secondly, there is not sufficient reason to indicate the conqueror's 
intention to leave the conquered country, as understood by SHAMASASTRI for 
that goes against the style of the Artha in respect of the use of a3 for 
prescribing an exception to an earlier prescription. The import of the stylistic 
use of 3sr3 is well brought out by Kana who translates Sütras 3 and 4 
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thus : “He should induce those, who have risen, to settle down through favours 
and exemptions, excepting those who go away. He should settle them on 
land away from the battlefield or make them stay in one region." I shall 
speak about this translation a little after I make an observation on SHAMASASTRI'S , 
translation of Sūtra 4 which conveys the Artha prescription for the conqueror 
for selecting his battlefields in the enerny's territory. But this is entirely far 
from what could be intended, since Sütras 3 and S would be separated by 
Sütra 4 of some parenthetic character. But this is not all. The connection 
between sumi (as read by him) and the root vis’ (causal) with nias understood 
by SHAMASASTRI is completely unlikely and also the words yamai ar fydznq 
do not appear to be properly understood. Where is there in these words any 
reference to populous centres ? 


Now, to turn to KANGLE's translation and annotation to it. It seems that 
he is not wholly surc of the way he has construed the SOtras, for he writes 
in his note : “It is possible to construe anyatra apasaratah with the sentence 
treat "p---, ie. those who move away from their lands should be 
settled in a place where there is going to be no battle." KANGLE observes 
that “the idca of the sentence WWTHI&--- seems to be that the people who 
are to be settled should be settled where there is going to be no battle." 
I feel KANGLE experienced discomfort in not accepting the ms. reading WITH 
and in rejecting MEYER’, emendation. He is certainly right in discarding GANAPATI 
Suasrure reading Waw{ and his paraphrase of it IIFA in the sense of ‘those 
over the above (the number engaged in agriculture, utthita), Indeed this 
paraphrase is, as KANGLE observes, highly problematical. 


Let me now express my disagreement with both Meyer and KANGLE who 
have proposed the emendation of umm to Wm" because, as I said earlier, 
the Artha seems to have retained hcre a certain fcature of early Vedic style 
in respect of economy of expression and also the meaning of the word. The 
feature to which I would draw attention was well brought out by VELANKAR 
about some twenty years back. He named it as Principle of Word-Economy 
(sabda-l4ghava) It consisted in dropping some obviously needed and easily 
uuderstood word (or phrase) when it had to be repeated for conveying a 
complete meaning and, in doing so, there was used what was apparently some 
other difficult word (or phrase). I cite here one example from VELANKAR's 
comment in this regard. It is on Rgveda 3.6.5 (last quarter) «d Aat gea wid, 
he observes vrsabha the voc. stands also for thc (accented) nominative form, 
which is then to be construed with the genitive. For this, he draws attention 
to Rgveda 6.1.8 where qui adii occurs. I should clarify my point by rewording 
the relevant part of the Sütras thus : 3r ama: WT Wurm aaa fid 
-- and translating the same as : ‘excepting’ the host (of people) that is 
going away. (Or rather) he should settle that (cvery such) nost of people 
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(scattering it) in different places or in some one place (fixed by him)’. It 
is necessary to point out here how I understand the word 94. I take il 
in the sense of a host or assemblage or gathering (of people)’. This a a 
sense of the word in Atharvaveda hymns, at two places, viz. 4.24.7 : 
aor waft dos ad (and this is alternatively read in TS 4.7. = 
= Mai 5.3. .16.5 as J: hcec ug 12.1.56 (the well- known jfi) 
à sump aed ur wur sf Wa, | à wmm ecg ae ate d I It is this 
sense that is retained in the Artha since it is needless to point out (i) the 
Atharvaveda presents a very late phase of Vedic language that was not very 
far removed from the period of the composition of the Artha, and (ii) it 
(ie. the Atharvaveda) deals with such topics as are properly the topics of 
the Artha. particularly those pertaining to a king, his territory etc. 


My proposed translation indicates to hosts of people who might be going 
away (from their earlier teritory), for I believe it is necessary to understand 
VETE, as wd Tasty ‘expressive of numerous hosts or gatherings of people’. 
This is warranted by the use of the plural form èg, One might easily recall 
here a line from Kālidāsa (even of later time). 


Wan aaaea gS 
ferromary aa emfiabsmy ii 

Let me not forget to mention GANAPATI Suasrrrs commentary on his 
reading WIF, viz, after aai Aaaa wet -- gea a ara - which hints 
at this thought and which, I feel, might show that possibly KANGLE's construe 


of wary with Berry in the sense of . ofemeftary is not likely to bring out 
the intention of the commentator. 


Incidentally I must not fail to observe one more significant point in respect 
of Ganapati SHASTRI'S comment after --- ana (which I have just quoted). 
Ganapati SHASTRI has further added Yareat acaft uro: and that indicates the omission 
of qm. Such an omission, one might argue, could not be impossible inasmuch 
as the Artha adopts a cryptic style and therefore easily expected the reader 
to understand the repetition of AAT which has occurred in the preceding 
alternative. One need not go far to seek for an example of this; one notices 
it in Artha. 13.3.45 : def yeafteasrn: PENAN: WENUITSRUITAUHE S: 
aana à 


Let me not be taken to be seeing too much of Vedic peculiarities in 
this passage of the Artha. If I observe that this possible dropping of am 
is similar to what one notices in a number of Vedic pasages which use a 
verb just once, i.e. in one part of them and intend its repetition in another 
part (i£ not in more parts). I should adduce just one example of a verse 
in the Rgveda. Regveda. 3.26.4 reads : y Ug STATE which is to be 
understood with repetition of V ry as W ay ITNT: a aq) affe. l 
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I should like to argue, therefore, that some earlier reading(s) noted in 
the commentary(ies) could be given a little more attention. 


So far, I have tried to underline the linguistic similarities between the 
Artha and earlier Vedic literature. In doing this, I have derived help from 
commentaries which helped clarification of obscure words and passages, in 
respect of meaning and construction. Also, I have noted en passant how yet 
further readings noticeable in the commentaries keep on demanding attention 
of scholars. However, there still remain a number of passages from the Artha 
where the meanings of words and the ideas of its author are obscure. I mercly 
indicate a difficulty in understanding the phrase wg:smermezeftw airs (FANG) 
at Artha 2.3.32 with its variant wg:smemeuim(or fir)& --- Here one has 
io decide (i) if and how amzuf«m« can be understood as an adjective of 
wqmem (ii) the meaning of mfr or afr (in mfr also), and (iii) the proper 
structure intended. 3 


* Paper read at the Seminar on Kautiliya Arthasastra at Dr. Harisimha Gaur 
Visvavidyalaya, Sagar (1981). 
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Epigraphs and Agrarian Features in Coastal 
Karnataka and Hinterland A. D. 1600-1763 


K. G. VASANTIIAMADIIAVA 


Introduction : 

This paper secks to highlight the usefulness of epigraphical sources for 
thc reconstruction of agrarian history of coastal Karnataka and its hinterland 
between the years 1600 and 1763 A.D. The inscriptions of these ycars arc 
mainly copper plates and these concern with land transactions mainly donation 
of lands, the sale deed, mortgage, and Kraya Dana Patra (gift after purchase). 
All these are recorded in Kannada language and the same script. Before studying 
these inscriptions, two points have to be noticed. First, compared to the previous 
century, the cpigraphs concerning our topic of study are less in number. Secondly, 
it is from the inscriptions from Shimoga and Chikkamangalur districts that 
enlighten us on some interesting features of agrarian practices that prevailed 
in coastal Karnataka. The paper is divided into two divisions; /nscriptions of 
the seventcenth century and Inscriptions betwecn 1700 - 1763 A.D. 


Inscriptions 1600 - 1700 A.D. 


The inscriptions of the seventeenth century are uscful to understand the 
nature of different land tenures namely, Umbali (subsistence grants applicapable 
to individuals) Uftdra (land grants for specific purposes, it could be sold and 
purchased, sce CHITNIS K. N. Keladi polity 113), Adhikara Dana patra(conversion 
of donation into possession with right of sale exchange and charity), Aramancya 
Bhamis (crown lands) and their disposal, Balike Dana (life subsistence of landed 
property), Mulasadana patti (original deed in the form of writing), the tenancy 
pattern namely Mula Geni, Chal Géni (permanent and temporary rents), Mara 
Geni (lease on trees), the tenants’ obligations, the revenue structures in these 
patterns of land holdings, the agrarian policy of the Keladi rulers and other 
local chiefs in Kanara and intensive process of land formation. Besides these, 
the epigraphs refer to agrarian losses (Nashtas) causcd by natural calamitics 
and how these were overcome by the policy of the Keladi rulers. The distinction 
between essential (Ghadasina saraku) and non essential agricultural products 
are mentioned in these inscriptions. All these are helpful to understand thc 
agrarian features. In support of the above points, the following epigraphs arc 
worthy of noticing. An unpublished and noticed copper-plate, dated Saka 1529 
(1606 A. D.), deposited in the Kotekeri Basadi (Mulki), informs us of the 
classification of lands on the basis of topography and peculiarities of the region, 
sowing capacity of seeds in the fields and their valucs and the prevalence 
of Honna Baddi (interest in terms of gold coin) collected by the religious 
institution from the cultivators and different measures of wcights of rice and 
other liquids which prevailed in that region. (Sce Plate No.1). 
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Plate No. 1 Copper Plate - Koli Keu Basadi Malla SK dalid Saka 1529 
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The revenue features namely Praku Rekha (land bestowed on former 
assessment), Sudha Rekha (net assessment) Sistu (standard land assessment 
which. was introduced by Keladi Sivappa Nayaka) Birdda (additional land tax, 
it was levied at the rate of 1 Hana or 2 per Gadyanas of original rent) 
and Durga Bhatt&daya (paddy income derived from Durga) and Devasthana 
mcgate (surplus income derived from the temple) etc are known from the 
inscriptions which concern with land grants to the Mahatina Mathas at Anandapur, 
Barakür, and Kdt@évara. These are dated A.D. 1601, 1624, 1665 and 1668. 
The inscription dated Saka 1506 (A.D.1674), found in the Mallera Matha 
at Gangoli (S.K.), confirms the above tax structures.' 


The Venur inscriptions dated Saka 1526 and 1544, (A.D. 1604 and 1622) 
tell us of the following agrarian features such as peculiar names of paddy 
fields and their products in terms of Mudis, the fixation of. Genis paid by 
the tenants, the role of the Settigdras and Elames in the execution of land 
grants and different varicties of Mudis such as Lekkada Mudis and Bija Mudis 
etc prevailed in the region.? The nature of Utidras, the land value fixation, 
different patterns of landholders namely Mula (original) Mulada Kula (original 
cultivator) Mulada Balu etc and different types of Mudis are known to us 
from the Udupi inscriptions dated Saka 1536 (A. D. 1613.) 


The agrarian losses known as Nashtas and how thc government overcame 
these and the agrarian policy of the Keladi rulers are revealed from the study 
of inscriptions which deal with the grants to the Mahatina Mathas at Barakdr 
Chaudikoppa and Basrur. It is interesting to note that these Nashtasas mentioned 
in the epigraphical sources have been confirmed by other indigenous sources 
namely Kadatas found in the temples at Kote$vara and Kollur. 


The nature of tenancy system, pd/u and QGuttige, their values in terms 
of revenue income, different taxes paid by the cultivators in the Bilige region 
are glcaned from the Siddapur Vighnesvara temple's inscription. The inscription 
date is Saka 1557 (A.D.1635). Further, the same epigraph refers to the 
land-holdings of different individuals and their value and denomination of coinages 
in relation to the agrarian system and the rental value of lcased lands.? 


One of the Kollur copper plate inscriptions dated Saka 1564 (A.D.1641) 
informs us of the different types of cultivalble lands such. as Tota (garden) 
Makki and Kara Gadde (wet paddy fields), value of such lands in terms of 
revenuc income, the revenue pattems and the rental value of leased lands 
cultivated by tenants.$ 


The nature of Mulasadana patti, how these were granted, the Umbalis 
of Devadigas, the role of Kartharu, Halaru, Scttigāras in the execution of 
Mulasadana patti in Basrur are known from an epigraph dated Saka 1563 
(A.D.1641). The same epigraph states that the lands right was confirmed after 
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taking money from the original holder (Artha Parichedavagi Tegedu Konda 
Mulasthala)? 


The Heddari Koppa inscription dated in the same year enlightens us on 
the following points. These are the procedures followed in the Krayadana 
(gift by sale) the privileges of the receiver, and the value of lands in terms 
sowing capacity of seeds.® 


Sasana of Bilige Ghante Odeyar dated Saka 1565 (A.D. 1643) has value 
for the study of agrarian patterns in the Bilige region. These features are 
land grant procedures, the tenancy cultivation and the obligations of the tenants 
towards the land controlling units, different types of lands and their peculiar 
classification, the value of land in terms of revenue income, and the cultivation 
of different crops.? 


The nature of Dharmasasana patti (donation in thc form of writing, charity 
deed), the procedures followed in granting it, the demarcation of such lands 
on the basis of topography and individual holdings, the rent and value of 
such lands cultivated by tenants, the lands value in terms of paddy produced, 
their revenue income and government's attitudes towards the agriculturists are 
culled from two copper plate inscriptions dated Saka 1565 and 1566 (A.D.1643 
and 1644) preseved in the collectorate office Mangalore.'? 


Two epigraphs, dated Saka 1587 and 1589 (A.D.1665 and 1667) give 
an idea about Manya (exemption of taxes on land) Sväst7 (donation of property 
or estatc) and Krayadana patra as popular forms of land grants in the Ghat 
region of North Kanara. The same inscriptions mention the Value of these 
in terms of revenue income. The Atinamanya (grant of freedom from bullock 
tax) to the Matha is recorded in the inscriptions! ' 


The sale deed procedures of lands, their value in terms of revenue and 
sowing capacity of secds in the region of south of Mangalore are revealed 
from the study of a copper plate, dated Saka 1597 (A.D. 1675).'? Similarly, 
another copper plate from Suralu (S. K.), dated Saka 1613 (A. D. 1691) 
is uscful to know fertility of different typés of lands, the rental value of 
the lands cultivated by the tenants and peculiar pattern of the classification 
of lands in the region.'? 


A host of inscriptions notice distinction between essential articles of 
agricultural products and gencral agricultural products, the essential agricultural 
products (Ghadasina Saraku) as known from inscriptions were pepper, tosscls, 
silk, cocoanut kernel, wood and dry cocanut, For these articles, the customs 
had to be paid whether they were carricd for the Mathas or other institutions. 
Non-essential articles of agricultural products arc rice, paddy, Ragi, oil, Jaggery 
etc.'4 


~~ 
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A few inscriptions from Sringeri Matha, dated 1624, 1656, 1691 A.D. 
speak of discontent of tenants from the Mangaluru and Karkala regions. The 
tenants cultivated lands without paying rents to the authority of the Matha. 
Then the Keladi Nayakas intervened and settled disputes between the tenants 
and the authorities of the Matha.'* 


III. Inscriptions 1700 - 1763. 


The availability of other source material namely paper documents and 
Kadatas in considerable number have reduced th> quantity of epigraphical sources 
for the agrarian study in the eighteenth century. However, available inscriptions 
still refer to some of the agrarian features. These are land market system, 
new agrarian taxes, rapid progress of land formation, the rental value of the 
tenancy cultivated lands, the land transaction procedures etc. In support of 
this, the following epigraphs are worthy of consideratin. An epigraph dated 
Saka 1624 (A.D. 1702) states that land assessment in the Ghat region, adjacent 
to South Kanara district, was 18 Gadyanas per one plough. The coinages 
in relation to agricultural system were Varahas, Hana (1/10 Varahas) and 
Bele.'®, 


The prevalence of revenue such as Sistu, (original assessment) Totada 
sistu (land revenue assessed in terms of moncy of garden) Nashtas, Dàsoha 
(cess levied at the rate of one visa per Gadyana of the standard assessment 
for maintaining charitable institutions to feed hungry people) surplus income 
from temple are gleaned from the grant of Virakata Matha built on the river 
bank of Sita. It was dated 1719 A.D. The study of the same inscriptions 
reveals that some times the people possessing lands applied to the king for 
the purchase of adjoining lands so that their estates might become enlarged 
and sufficient, a request which was readily granted. According to the same 
inscription one Kempina Marideva applied to the king to grant adjoining land 
so that he could increase the fertility of the land. Thercupon Keladi Somsckhara 
Nayaka sold it in 1719 A.D. as an uttdra for 594 Varahas and one darana 
(1/4 Varaha).!? 


The Suralu copper plate dated Saka 1647, ( A.D. 1729) notes the nature 
of Bhusvasti patti (donation of landed property in the form of writing), the 
procedures of its conversion into Dharmasasana, different varieties of paddy 
fields, their value in terms of koilu(1/10 acre) and demarcation of the Bhusvasti'® 


The values of lands in terms of Varaha Gadyana. Honnu (1/2 Varaha) 
Mupa (3/4 Hana) and Bele (1/8 Hanas) are known from the Chandrasckharapura 
grant dated Sowmya Saka 1652 (1729 A.D.) It says the land value as follows 
"A field belonging to Svasti of God Sankaradeva of Kumvale village had sowing 
capacity of seed 5 Khandugas (unit of measurement of land based upon sowing 
capacity) the produce was taken as 25 of the paddy value 1/2 Varahas Gaddc 
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Beja Kh 5 kke Bhatta Kh 29 kke ga 2 // O Biradadinda 3. 3/4 Hanas”. 
The increase in the year Khara Samvatsara (A. D. 1709) was 1/2 Varaha 
and 1. 3/4 Hanas. The whole Svast was fixed 195 Varahas 6 Hanas Mupa 
Ga and Bele. The same epigraph informs us of different patterns of holdings, 
Umbali, Uttara, the Marageni system {lease of trees for tenants) and their 
value, the agricultural products produced there, and their prices, forests wealth 
of government and intensive drive for land formation.'? 


A copper plate inscription from Mudabidre, dated Saka 1671 (A. D. 1750) 
highlights on revenue systems such as Sistu and additional sistu and thcir 
payments in terms of Varahas, the prevalence of Geni of the lands and their 
value and tenancy and Kdttu Guitu. Further, the study of the same inscriptions 
suggests that the local chiefs took interest in the improvement of lands which 
had fallen into disuse.??. 


IV. Conclusions : 
The epigraphical study reveals the following points : 


i. Individual land holdings increased with subsequent decline of joint or 
collective land holdings. 


ii. Private property in land was recognised by the government. 
A l 


iii. There were different systems in determining the value of lands which 
resulted in periodical revision of land revenue. 


iv. There are increasing drives to convert paddy fields into garden land. 
The cultivation of commercial crops namely coconut, pepper, Arecanut 
etc. gained prominence. Similarly, land formation was in full swing. 


v. There were different types of land tenures and lines of succession 
to landed property. Lease lands were valued in terms of the produce 
and in terms of revenue. 


vi. All kinds of land transactions were recorded by the government and 
these were kept in the state archives. 
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This Copper plate concerned with Land grant of one Sankarasa, belonging 
to Bogimpi balli to differend basadis at Hosangadi and surrounding areas. This 
grant was executed with the consent of local chief Kimnikka Samanta and 
Samasta Halaru of Hosangadi. 


Avyayárnava of Jayabhat(áraka - A Note 
SIDDIIARTH Y. WAKANKAR 


The Avyayárpavaof Jayabhattáraka is a lexicon dealing with the homonymous 
indeclinables, as is clearly mentioned by the author in the third verse.’ It 
is divided into three chapters, termed as the tarargas. The author openly admits 
in the third verse that the Sabdargpava, also known as the Siddha Sabdarnava 
(of Sahajakirti - 17th cen.)? is the source of his lexicon. This lexicon consists 
of 124 Anustubh verses. The author says that his purpose in composing this 
lexicon is to explain clearly the Nanarthaka Avyayas’. With this brief introduction, 
thc author starts the treatment of the Avyayas from the fourth verse. 


THE AUTHOR : 


The very first verse* informs us that the author Jayabhattdraka is an ardent 
devotee of the Lord Maheívara. The colophon? throws much light on the 
erudition of the author. He understands the nuances or subtleties of the entire 
vocabulary. He is a polyglot. He is an excellent poct and has the distinctive 
credit of possessing the powers to conquer the world. One of his adjectives, 
viz. Kavirdja may be taken to mean: (1) Best among the pocts -kavindm 
kavisu vd raja and (2) Poet -King- kaviś ca asau raja ca. In the absence 
of any further information pertaining to the biographical account of the author, 
it is very difficult to have or to draw a clear picture of his personality. 


MSS. MATERIAL : 


The New Catalogus Catalogorum, Vol.I, Revised Edition, p.431 supplies 
information regarding the two places where the MSS of this rare work are 
deposited : (1) The Govt. Oriental MSS Library, Madras. It has two MSS 
Nos. D.1596 and D.1597. Both are in Telugu script. (My friend from Madras, 
Prof. Dr. V. L. Sethuraman, kindly supplied me a Devanagari transcript of 
these Telugu MSS with the assitance of Pt. S. N. Bhaskara and the Curator 
of the Govt. Oriental MSS Library, Madras and promptly sent it to mc. I 
sincerely acknowledge their dcbt and thank them for thcir courtesy. Prof. 
Scthuraman also informs me, after collating both the MSS. with the help of 
Pt. S. N. Bhaskara, that there is no difference at all between the two MSS., 
viz. D. 1596 and D. 1597. Further he opines that D. 1596 is verbatim a 
copy of D. 1597. 


. (2) William Taylor mentions on p.128 and p.374 of his Catalogue Raisonne 
of Oriental MSS In the Govt. Library, Voll, Madras, 1860 as follows : 
p. 128- 26. No.850. Seven lexicons or dictionaries. 


1. Avyayavarnka Slokas. 


By. Jaya Bhattaruca, 3 tarajgas or waves of the sea of words, complete. 
It contains indeclinable words. 
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p.374- 9. No. 612. Fourteen sections. 
1) Avyaya Arnavam, Slokas. 
By Bhatta Kavi. 


1-3 farangam, that is three **waves in the sca of indeclinables". A list 
of particles with thcir meanings. 


No further information such as the beginning, end, colophon, etc. is furnished 
by Taylor. Similarly, the date of the MSS also remains unknown. 


LANGUAGE : 


The most striking feature of the language of this lexicon is that the word 
Avyaya is used in masculine gendcr'? as against the generally accepted tradition 
of the Sanskrit grammarians. At least five words, viz. cakkadáram, uficavdlam, 
gadakhattam, ill and Stabádam (occurring in verses 118, 122, 123, 10 and 
124 respectively) suggest that the author rightly claims to have the knowledge 
of many languages (or dialects), since these words do not seem to be purcly 
Sanskrit. At a few places in the MSS., there are some orthographical inaccuracies, 


possibly scribal errors. 
DATE : 


The fact that this lexicon clearly mentions the Sabdarmava or the Siddha 
Sabddrndva (which was composed by Sahajakirti in about 1630 A.D. (sce 
n.no.2) shows that it must have been composed in the latter half of the 17th 
century or afterwards. No further concrete observation can be made in the 
absence (rather unavailability) of other solid proofs. 


REFERENCES: 

|. §abddmavantardsakta ye 'vyayáh syur manoharah / 
nàndrthakas tàn evádya kurve ‘tra bahuvisphutam //3//. 

2. “We may, therefore, assign the period about A.D.1630 to his (that is 
of Sahajakirti) lexicon and other works." p.161 of the unpublished Thcsis 


tiled The History of Sanskrit Lexicography, of Dr. M. M. Patkar, submitted 
to the Bombay University in 1948. 


Cf. nandrthakdst4n evddya etc. in note 1 above 


mahcsvarapadambho javilasadbhrigamánasah / 
Jayabhattarakah sriindn sa karoty avyayadrnhavam //1//. 

5. iti — $rimatsamastasabdantarangavid — vicitrabhüsanarthabhüsanabhüpala- 
khilasamsevyam | ápádáravindajagadvijayaprabhávavirajita jayabhattakavira- 
Javiracite 'vyayárpave prathamas tarangah. 

6. Verse three quoted above in note 1 above 


[I express my gratitude to the Editor of Svdadhydya, Baroda, for kindly 
permitling me to base this English note on my Gujarati article published 
in Svadhyaya, Dipotsavi (Nov.1982) Issuc. Vol. XX. No.1.] eee 


The Aesopic Constituents of the Gutha Pana Játaka 
MERLIN PERIS 


The Jàtaka numbered 227 in the Játaka Book is the Gutha-Pana Jataka, 
or, as it translates, The Dung-Beetle Birth, It was, according to the 
paccuppannavatthu thereof, narrated by the Buddha when he was at Jetavana, 
about a monk, who assaulted and then defecated upon the face of a lout, 
who was in the habit of humiliating young men and novices, who came to 
collect their tickct-meals at a particular village. By and bye the incident reached 
the ears of the Drotherhood. One day one of them was saying to another 
at the Hall of Truth, “Friend, I hear Brother so-and-so shat upon thc face 
of that loafer and left him." When it happened that the Buddha overheard 
him and wanted to know what it was that they were talking about. Then, 
upon learning of the affair, the Master observed, ‘Brethren, this is not the 
[irst time that this brother attacked the man with his ordure; he did the same 
thing before’? — and went on to narrate ‘the story of the past’ as follows : 


Once upon a time those citizens of the kingdoms of Anga and Magadha, 
who were travelling from one land to the other, used to stay in a house 
on the marches of the two kingdoms, and there they drank liquor and ate 
the flesh of fishes, and early in the morning they yoked their carts and went 
away. At the time when they came a certain dung-bectle,led by the odour 
of dung, came to the place where they had drunken, and saw some liquor 
shed upon the ground, and for thirst he drank it and returned to his lump 
of dung intoxicated. When he climbed upon it, the moist dung gave way 
a little. “The world cannot bear my weight !'" he bawled out. At that very 
instant a maddened Elephant came to the spot, and smelling the dung went 
back in disgust. The Beetle saw it. “Yon creature," he thought, ‘‘is afraid 
of me and sce how he runs away ! I must fight with him !" and so he 
challenged him in the first stanza :- 


“Well matched ! for we are heroes both: here let us issue try. 
Tum back, turn back, friend Elephant ! Why would you fear and fly ? 
Let Magadha and Anga see how great our bravery !" 


The Elephant listened, and heard the voice; he turned back towards the 
Beetle, and said the second stanza, by way of rebuke :- 


“With foot or tusks or trunk to kill you I refuse; 
Since dung's your love, it’s dung that I will use.” 


And so, dropping a great piece of dung upon him, and making water, 
he killed him then and there; and scampered into the forest trumpeting. 


When this discourse was ended, the Master identified the Birth :- “‘In 
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those days this lout was the dung-becile, the Brother in question was the 
elephant, and I was the tree sprite, who saw it all from that clump of trees.””' 


I am not here concerned with paccuppannavatthu of this Buddhist story, 
except incidentally. As for the Jataka proper, which the Buddha unfolds within 
it, I wish to show that, as with a number of other Jatakas, it has been conccived 
out of Acsopic motifs - here out of an amalgam of at least two such - 
and to relate these motifs to their respective Greck fables. 


Jatakas of this mode appear to have been composed for the most part 
in the three-quarters of a century, which lie between the advent of Alexander 
and the Grceks in India and the construction of the Bharhut and Sanchi Stüpas, 
the reliefs on the rails of which include a few examples. Conversely, no Jataka 
imitative of a Greek motif is known to mc to exist among the Játakas demonstrably 
older than these, which are found in the canonical books and were surely 
those which are found in the canonical books and were surely those which 
were first designated as 'Jatakam' in accordance with the ninefold classification 
of Buddhist literature. As is further observed by Rhys Davids,’ in none of 
them is the Buddha identified with an animal, or even with an ordinary human 
being. 


Brief though it be, the Gutha-Pana Jdtaka is a curious and lively picce 
of literature, with verse and dialogue interspersing the prose narrative. The 
grandiose dclusions of a drunken dung-beetle, who measures the world from 
his pat of dung, the mock-heroism of this minuscule creature, who challenges 
a giant beast to combat, and the apt, if contemptuous manner in which hc 
is summarily disposed of, is within proportions the best of burlesque. The 
story is told with wit and economy, and the only elaboration the author has 
allowed himself is a description of how the liquor happened to be around, 
on which the beetle got himself drunk; the parties in that house, where travellers 
from Anga and Magadha broke journcy; perhaps to a degree the bectle's 
challenge to the elephant. 


Both paccuppannavatthu and atRavatthu (or ‘story of the past: i.c. the 
Jataka proper), are presumed to be true; the samodana clinches the one to 
the other on the basis of the fundamental Buddhist doctrine of rebirth and 
the Buddha’s reputed power of recollecting the past births of both himself 
and others. Despite this, however, the Jàtakas do not demand the credence 
due to a recounting of the truth, but in their very formulation seek no more 
„than parable-like to impart Buddhist values or Buddhist morals. Sometimes, 
far from this they are narrated purely for amusement and are often enough 
amoral, if not downright immoral. 


This quality of poetic invention is not restricted to the Jatakas alone; 
it undoubtedly extends to the ‘story of the present life’, the paccuppannavatthu, 
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as well. I have not the least doubt that this is the case with both Jütaka 
and paccuppannavatthu of our interest and concern here, the story of the 
defecating monk and the deserving lout being invented to give occasion for 
the narration of the equally invented fable of the dung-bcetle and the elephant. 
The Master's narration of a Jataka “when at Jctavana" and about an anonymous 
or named but obscure, or even well-known monk or other personality is as 
much an intellectual cliche of the paccuppannavatthu as the phrase ‘‘In days 
gone by, when Brahmadatta was ruling in Benares” is in the Játaka itsclf; 
and as the truth itself gocs, one is no nearer to it than the other. 


Of course this is not to doubt that the Buddha had frequent and telling 
recourse to stories of this sort as a mode of tcaching, just as Jesus uscd 
the parable and Acsop his fable. But even if those early Jatakas, which make 
their appearance in the Nikāyas, may have issucd from the Master himself, 
as some of the Acsopia certianly did from Acsop, the mass of storics of 
that wondrous compendium, the Jdtakatthavannana, are palpably the creation 
of numerous monks of the order in that mode, much as the vast majority 
of the fables hung on the name of Acsop are the creation of later authors 
a Ja Aesop. 


The Gutha-Pana Jataka imitates in the broad two Acsopic fable motifs, 
though within these two themselves there are detectable reminiscences of details 
from other fables as well. The first of these motifs tclls of a puny or weak 
creature, who from some experience is dcluded into the belicf that he is 
more powerful than some naturally bigger and fiercer animal, challenges him 
to a fight and is made short work of. The second of the motifs is in fact 
a partially inverted form of the first; for here the puny or weak creature 
comes by his delusion of supcriority, not from something that he mistakes 
of himself, but of the bigger and ficrcer animal. Secing the latter flce from 
his presence, though due to some othcr reason, the creature fools himsclf 
into the notion that he is running away from him and thus pursues him and 
challenges him to a fight - likewise to be made short work of. 


In the Gutha-Pana Jadtaka both these motifs involve a dung-bcctle 
(gutha-pana) and an elephant - because of the superimposition of the one 
motif on the other, the same dung-beetle and the same clephant. In the first 
the beetle climbs upon a pal of moist dung, which gives way slightly under 
him; he thinks he is tremendously heavy (and huge ?) and that the world 
(for him tragi-comically his pat of dung) cannot hold him up; and so he 
makes bold to do battle with an clephant - no doubt, with a disastrous result. 
(The detail of his drunkenness, which is artistically built up, is not quite necessary, 
though it does serve to explain the creature’s greater susceptibility to 
self-deception as well as his bout of Dutch courage.) 


The motif is to be found in the Greck in Acsop's fabic of The Wolf 
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and the Lion 3° 


A wolf, roaming in a desolate place at sunsct, saw his elongated shadow 
and said to himself, '*Do I fear the lion, when I am so huge - a hundred 
fect long ? Will I not easily be king of all the beasts ?" But as the wolf 
was talking big in this way, a powerful lion seized him and began to devour 
him. Thereupon, though all too late, the wolf realized the truth and cried, 
“It’s nothing but my delusion that is the cause of my misery !" 


Admittedly it is a wolf here, not a dung-beetle; but characters are among 
the variables, if the distinctive frame of the motif stands. The dung-bettle 
and the moist lump of dung, which replace the wolf and his shadow in the 
desert, perhaps also derive from another of Acsop's fables, this time The 
Two Dung-Beetles;^ here one dung-beetle apologises to another for not having 
brought him a portion of the dung on which he himself had fattened in a 
certain island, because, being moist, it could be consumed on the spot but 
hardly transported. The substitution of a diminutive flying insect instead of 
any other creature in the Jàtaka here as the rival of the elephant is necessitated 
by the fact that the rest of the Jitaka draws on Aesopic fables involving 
gnats and (directly or at one or more removes) elephants, and - as I shall 
suggest later - is also possibly a rejoinder to one of these Greck stories. 


The detail of the dung giving way under the beetle and the beetle being 
led to think himself ponderous looks back to the Acsopic fable of The Gnat 
and the Bull, in which a gnat (kWwvwr), thinking himself distressingly heavy, 
is snubbed by a bull, and which, in my translation of the fable elsewhere, 
I had thought appropriate to entitle A Weighty Gnat.* 


A gnat settled on the horn of a bull and sat there for a long time. Then, 
when he was about to fly away, he asked the bull whether he liked him 
to get off him.To which the bull replied, “I didn't know it when you came; 
nor would I know it if you go away”. 


The same fable appears in Babrius’ with the gnat's presumption of 
weightiness made quite explicit. For the gnat tells the bull there, “If I’m weighing 
down your neck and bending it, I'll go away and sit on the poplar tree yonder 
by the river"; to which the bull replies, "It doesn't matter to me whether 
you stay or go; I wasn't even aware of your coming !” 


So, then, we have here in Aesop a gnat who thinks just the same of 
his weighiness as the dung-beetle of the Gutha-Pana Jataka; the former imagines 
so from sitting on the horn of a bull, the latter from sitting on the soft 
and yielding surface of his pat of moist dung. But what if the bull of that 
fable were somewhere to be found to have been an elephant ? 


In fact this is just what the beast was in that very ancient prototype 
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of the fable, which was discovered among the proverbs and fables of the 
Wisdom Books of the Semitic Orient. These Oriental Wisdom Books, written 
in cuneiform script on clay tablets, preserve a literary tradition, which comes 
down from Old Babylonian times (c.1800 B.C.) to the fall of the Assyrian 
empire (end 7th century B.C.) and include the Book of Achiqar.* Researches 
conducted into the Sumerian texts in more recent times have brought to light 
many proverbs and fables which may have the closest bcaring on the early 
history of the Acsopic fable in the Near East? This very fable is a case 
in point, if its motif is compared with the Greck, which makes its presence 
in the Augustana manuscript collection of the fables of Aesop, and is rendered 
in the fable given above. 


When the gnat had settled on the elephant, he said, ‘‘Brother,have I been 
a burden to you ? (If so), I will go away, over there by the pond”. Said 
the elephant to the gnat, “I was not aware that you had settled on me. What 
are you anyhow ? And if you have Icft, I didn't notice your departure either.”’. 


According to the colophon to the fable, it was copied in 716 B.C. from 
an older original. This is not, however, an extant version of the Book of 
Achigar. As for Babrius’ version of the fable corresponding to it not only 
in substance but even in wording down to matters of dctail, Ebcling!? says 
one may speak of it as a "'translation of a Babylonian original into Greck 
or at least a paraphrase". This is not surprising, for Babrius knew enough 
about the Semitic material for himself to advance an opinion of such an origin 
for the Greek fable'! It is true that the fable of The Gnat and the Bull 
in the Augustana collection omits noteworthy details, which Babrius has in 
common with the Babylonian version. But that is because the old Acsopic 
fable was a rchandling by the great fabulist, or whomsoever, in which case 
also the bull had been substituted for the less familiar (to the Grecks) elephant. 
It is noteworthy that Babrius himsclf, even when he keeps close (as Ebcling 
observes) to the Babylonian, still has bull in place of elephant, thus evidencing 
his awareness of the existence already of the old Acsopic rendering of the 
fable. And when a change is introduced in Greece - as we find in a paraphrase 
of the fable in Phaedrus - it is to a camcl, not to an elephant, even though, 
by this time, the beast was quite familiar both to the Greeks and the Romans."? 


Elephants were not unknown in the Near East before the first millenium 
B.C. (till the 9th century B.C. at least it was Syria which provided the Mycenaeans 
with their ivory) and so the beast of the Babylonian fable here need not 
have found his way into it from India - or even from Africa. Conversely, 
despite the presence of the elephant in this Babylonian original and the greater 
proximity of this civilization to India, I do not think the Jàtaka derives from 
the Near Eastern source rather than from the Greek. If it did, it must be 
exceptional in the light of the great mass of Acsopic mate:ial that is found 
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in the Jatakas and cannot be accounted for in the same way. The restoration 
of the elcphant, or, to be more precise, the re-substitution of the elephant 
for the bull in India, a land which knew and admired the greater size and 
strength of the beast (and in a context in which it is the elephant who gets 
the better in the encounter with the minute creature), is in my opinion a 
matter of coincidence - a coincidence that can, however, be explained. 


The second motif, of which the Gutha-Pana Játaka is constituted, has 
three elements. A big and formidable animal flees from some trivial thing, 
which he somchow fears or has an aversion for. A lesser creature misapprehends 
this as out of fear for him and foolishly pursues or challenges that animal. 
Inevitably he is mauled or killed out of hand. 


The Játaka here links the one motif with the other through the common 
factor of the dung. While it served in the first motif to give the beetle his 
grandiose delusion, when it subsided under his weight, it serves in the latter 
to effect the same by sending the clephant in full retreat without (in the 
eyes of the bectlc) any cvident reason (except, of course, fear of him !). 
He therefore challenges the elephant, who immediately drops a turd on him 
and kills him in the most contemptuous manner, and (as far as a dung-bcctle 
is concerned) not without poetic justice. 


The relevant Acsopic fable here is the fable of The Ass and the Lion,” 
which is a variant of the fable of The Ass, the Cock and the Lion'* read 
together with the fable of The Gnat and the Lion.) The former narrates 
as follows : 


Once a cock was feeding in the company of an ass, when a lion attacked 
the ass. Thereupon the cock crowed, and the lion (for they say that lions 
fear the crowing of cocks) turned tail and fled. The ass, thinking that it was 
him the lion feared, straightaway went, in pursuit of the beast. But when the 
ass had pursued him beyond the rcach of the cock's crowing, the lion turned 
round and ate him up. Then, in the throes of death the ass cried, ‘‘What 
a wretch am I - and why did I take to battle 7" 


In The Gnat and the Lion it is a gnat who attacks the lion, and with 
the further difference that he succeeds. Thereafter, like the elephant in the 
Jütaka, he blows his trumpet and flies away - only to get enmeshed in a 
spider's web, and lion-vanquisher though he was, becomes victim of that even 
punier creature. 


If in the fable of The Ass and the Lion we were to substitute gnat 
(or beetle) for ass, elephant for lion, and the smell of dung for the crowing 
of the cock, the parallel would be evident between the Greek fable and the 
second of the motifs of the Indian Jataka. The revulsion or fear on the part 
of a mighty beast, which makes him flee; the misapprehension on the part 
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of the weak or tiny creature, which makes him challenge him; the crushing 
defeat the bigger animal adminisicrs on the lesser - all these are present 
in the fable as in thc Jataka. 


There is however, a more interesting fable in Acsop, which not only 
establishes the parallel between lion and cock on the one hand and elephant 
and gnat on the other, but shows both lion and elephant in a humiliating 
light as being mortally afraid of cock and gnat respectively. This is the fable 
of The Lion, Prometheus and the Elephant, which I shall give here in full. 


A lion kept blaming Prometheus continually. lt was true, he said, that 
this god had made him big and handsome, armed his jaws with tecth and 
fortified his feet with claws and made him more powerful than other animals. 
"But" he said, "such as I am,I am afraid of cocks". “Why do you blame 
me without reason ?’’ asked Prometheus. ‘You have everything I could give, 
every advantage I was able to create, ]t is your own spirit that has this one 
weakness". So the lion wept, blaming himself for his cowardice, and finally 
wished to put an end to his life. But when he was in this frame of mind, 
he happened to meet an elephant, So he grccted him and stopped to talk 
with him. And then he observed that the elephant kept flapping his ears. 
“What is the matter with you ?” the lion asked. ‘‘Can’t you keep your cars 
still for a moment ?" At that time a gnat was flying around the clephant's 
head. "Do you sce that tiny buzzing creature ?"' the elephant said. “If hc 
gets into the passage of my ear, it's all over with mc". Thercupon the lion 
said to himself, “Why must I want to die, being so big and better off than 
an elephant ? And a cock is surcly something more to be reckoned with 
than a gnat" 


The apperance of an elephant with a gnat here in a Greck fable is notable 
in view of the facts that (1) even when the combination was found in the 
Babylonian fable mentioned above, its corresponding Greek version had 
substituted a bull for the elephant, and (2) there reappears here a similar, 
if not the same, duo as in the Gutha-Pana Jàtaka. | cannot help thinking 
that both the Greek fables imitative of the Dabylonian (of a gnat who has 
illusions of weightiness) and this fable, which mentions an actual fear of gnat 
by elephant, have been at the back of the Jütaka-author's mind when he 
composed his story of the dung- beetle, who thought himself mighty enough 
to challenge an elephant to battle. 


Evidence that the detail of the gnat's buzzing at the ear of an elephant 
to the beast’s detriment, found in this Greek fable, was not unknown in India 
(even if not present in the Jatakas) comes to us with the story of "The Duel 
between Elephant and Sparrow’ in the first book of the Pañcatantra. 
Vishnusharman's innovativeness is, however, twice over at the expense of the 
giant-killer gnat of the Greck fable; the role of the diminutive creature, who 
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threatens the elephant, is taken over by a sparrow, while the actual killing 
of the bcast is shared by the gnat with two others, a woodpercker and a 
frog. In fact the elephant is presented as liking the gnat's buzzing around 
his ear rather than dreading it; it puts him to sleep ! 


What is of course strikingly different in the Játaka as against the Greek 
fable is that the elephant, far from conceding victory or even respect for 
the dung-bcetle, destroys him devastatingly any disgracefully - and without 
the least effort. So much so that in the Gutha-Pana Jataka we may have 
an Indian rcjoinder, inspired by Indian love and respect for the clephant, to 
the humiliation the elephant had undergone in the Greck fable from the gnat 
- or whatever. Indeed, the treatment the creature receives goes beyond even 
the indifference, shown to him by the elephant of the Babylonian fable, to 
shecr contempt and insult. For, this tiny insect of the elephant’s fear in Greck 
story is shown to be so far bencath the respect of the elephant in India 
that he is finished off, “not with (the elephant's) foot or tusks or trunk” 
but with his rcar end ! 


Despite the Buddha's sense of humour, anyone will realize that the elephant's 
behaviour in this instance is hardly the sort of thing that he expected his 
followers to emulate - even if one of them did, and commendably. At best 
we may have here, in the Gutha-Pana Jdtaka, a waming against the kind 
of sclf-conceit displayed by the dung-bectle - though, I fear, that docs not 
seem to be the point the Jitaka is out to make. There is something held 
up for admiration rather, and that is the manner in which the elephant disposed 
of the beetle. Obviously, then, this may not be good Buddhist Játaka; but 
it certainly is good Aesopic fable, applauding, as that genre of fable docs, 
success in life rather than virtue, vengeance rather than justice, and might 
rather than right. The elephant's behaviour is abominable but admirable - and 
this sort of thing, I think, is something of old-world fable that has made 
its way into the Jatakas out of the authors’ love of story. 


No wonder then that the Buddha himself as the Bodhisatta plays no active 
role in the drama of this Jàtaka and is merely an observer - a tree-sprite, 
who saw the episode from his tree in the clump of trees, into which the 
elephant made his exit from the scence.. 


The role of a non-participant observer is played by the Bodhisatta in 
a number of Jàtakas, many of which are adopted from Acsopic fables out 
of sheer dramatic interest, even when they sit awkwardly in the context of 
Buddhist ethics. If they retain a lesson, it is often enough the old-world lesson 
of the original fable-motif and may be 'good' advice for success in living, 
but not necessarily specifically for Buddhist life. Thus Rhys Davids!” observes 
the non-involvement of the Bodhisatta in the action of the Sihacamma Jataka 
(No. 189), a Jataka which has a distinct Greck antecedent in Aesop's fable 
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of The Ass in the Lion-Skin.'* To these could be added many others with 
Greek parallels, like the Kaka Jataka (No. 146 - Aesop: The Hungry Dogs), 
the Gangeyya Játaka (No. 205 = Aesop : The Ape and Zeus), the Kacchapa 
Jātaka (No. 215 = Aesop: The Tortoise and the Eagle) and the Jambu-Khadaka 
and Anta Jataka (Nos. 294 and 295 = Aesop: The Crow and the Fox), in 
which the Bhodisatta stands outside the happenings as an observer, usually 
a trcc-sprite (rukka - devata) or a sea-sprite (samudda - devatd), and a host 
of others, like the Rukkhadhamma Jataka (No. 74 = Acsop The Children 
of the Farmer), the Akalaravi Jàtaka (No. 119 = Acsop : The Robbers and 
the Cock), the Suvannahamsa Játaka (No. 136 - Aesop : The Gold-Bearing 
Goose), the Sigala Játaka (No. 148 = Aesop : The Fox with the Distendcd 
Stomach) and the Vaka Játaka (No.300 = Acsop : The Fox and the Grapes), 
in which the Bodhisatta is drawn into the plot quite artificially and simply 
identified with the best of the characters thercin. 
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See Babrius ii. vs. 1-3. Addressing the son of King Alexander he says 
“Fable was the invention of the Syrians of old who lived in the days 
of Ninus and Bclus". Sce Perry op.cit p.xlix on this. Josephus thinks 
this Alexander was the grandson of Herodes, King of the Jews, and 
married Iotape, daughter of Antiochus, King of Commagene (the northern 
province of Syria). Alexander abondoned Jewish customs and truned to 
Greek ways of living. It is thercfore natural that he had a Greck teacher 
for his son. Alexander was of Semitic blood and was surrounded by 
Syrians, some of whom undoubtedly knew more about Assyrian and 
Babylonian literature than was known to the Greeks in in general. Thus, 
it must be from an oriental than Greck source that Babrius learned about 
early fable-history and proclaimed it to honour his patron's people and 
their culture. It is the generally accepted view that Babrius himsclf lived 
in Syria or ncarby Asia Minor. This is suggested by fable 59, in which 
he spcaks of knowing the Arabs very well from personal expcrience, 
and by the other allusions in the fables. 


Romulus iv. 18. In the change from bull to camel, Phaedrus (or his 
source) may be acknowledging the origin of the story in lands now familiar 
with the camel - but no less unfamiliar with the elephant as Greece 
itself. Another paraphrase, possibly also of Phaedrus (and preserved in 
the llith century codex Ademari - 36) tells the story of a gnat who 
challenges a bull to a contest in strength and then ridicules him for 
having accepted it - and thereby acknowledged the gnat his equal : The 
story goes on to moralize that if the bull had becn mindful of his own 
powerful neck and shoulders, he would have despised his shameful opponent 
and these would have been an occasion for the gnat's vain glory. Thc 
fable surely builds itself out of the motif of the Aesopic fable of The 
Gnat and the Bull. (Note the emphasis on the strength of the bull's 
neck and shoulders, which the gnat there thought he was wearying when 
he sat on the bull's horn.) 


H325b. 


H323. Here the ass gets his false confidence from thinking that, if the 
lion feared the cock so much, he must himself be a more formidable 
foe. 


H234, C188, P255, Hs267. 
H261, C210, P259, Hs292. 


Buddhist Birth Stories vol.I. London (1880) intr. p. ixxii. He thinks stories 
of this group may be older than most of the others, but confesses that 
the materials were insufficient at the time of his writing to put forward 
this theory as otherwise than a mere conjecture. Rhys-Davids of course 
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thought that the Western stories were borrowed from the Buddhist ones 
(op.cit. piii) and therefore that stories that showed evidence of having 
been drawn into a Buddhist context in this manner were older Indian 
fables always. 


18. Sce Rhys-Davids op.cit. p.vii. On the variants of this fable in Greece, 
its transition to India and the transformations it underwent there, sce 
my article on "The Ass in the Lion-skin' in The Sri Lanka Journal of 
Humanities vol. VII. nos. | & 2 (1881) p. 29-60. 


Importance of the Espionage System in Kautilya* 
MEENAL PARANJPE 


The last two years have been really eventful where world history is concerned. 
The more we examine these events carefully, the more do we realise the 
importance of espionage system as a most essential arm of governmental 
machinary. Even if we see the events that took place in India, the above 
mentioned fact emerges again and again. 


The necessity of the operation Blue Star, assassination of Prime Minister 
Smt. Indira Gandhi, busting of the spy rackets of Coomar Narain and Ram 
Swaroop, besides these, terrorist activities like explosion in Kanishka, transistor 
bombs, etc suggest the dire need for improvement in the espionage network 
in our country. 


World events were of no less importance. Walker spy ring that was busted 
in U.S.A, assassination of Mr. Olaf Palme, the Prime Minister of Sweden, 
liquidation of peace ship by French spy masters in Newzcaland's water which 
opposed testing of Nuclear bomb and increasing terrorist activitics demand 
more and more from the intelligence agencies of the world. 


The mass modern espionage or espionage networks that we scc today 
in the world were mainly developed during and after world war II. But interestingly 
enough, our ancient thinkers never ignored such facts. In fact they have given 
utmost importance to this particular organ of governmental machincry. The 
bricf history of devclopment of the espionage system is as follows : 


Regarding Indian history, the first references are found in Rgveda, Saramà, 
the bitch of the gods was sent by Indra to find the treasure of cows carried 
away by the Panis.! In Atharvaveda, Varuna was said to have a number of 
spies who were thousand-eycd and who went forth hither thither. So it can 
be said that the idea of espionage was not new. We find that in Vedic period 
they were mainly used for military purposes, or to find out stolen valuables. 
But, from these references, the exact system and functions of espionage cannot 
be judged. Probably they did not have such developed espionage system. Only 
individual spies were sent to gather immcdiately the required information. 


Two great epics Ramdyana and Mahābhārata arc full of references regarding 
spies. e.g. in Ramdyana Sarpankha tells Ravana the necessity and the importance 
of the spies in the following words.‘‘Since kings are informed by thcir spices 
as to what is taking place abroad; they (spies) are said to be farsighted 
(dirghacakus]'". There are also number of references in Aranya, Yuddha, 
Kiskindhà and Ayodhyà Kanda. The following quote from Mahàbhárata indicates 
the utmost importance given to the espionage system and secrecy of the counsel 
for the proper running of the state “A kingdom is said to have its roots 
in spies and secret agents and its strength is said to lie in secret counsels 
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of the Policy." This point is stressed again and again in Adi, Sabha, Santi 
and Drona Parva. 


But, in all these discussions on the espionage in various works, the most 
important is the espionage system as described and advised by Kautilya. 


The difference between Kautilya’s and other works is that it is for the 
first time we find an espionage network fully discussed. It is also for the 
first time that we come across the classification and categorisation of the 
various spics and their functions. Also, it is for the first time that, various 
espionage institulions are discussed, and thcir relationship among themselves 
and with individual spies are also clearly described as well. 


Classification of espionage system : in Artha&astra is as follows : Kautilya 
first suggests Samsthotpatti or the establishment of the institutions and 
organisations for the purpose of espionage. Kautilya has made two ‘basic 
divisions : 


À) stationed spying institutions and 
B) moving individual spices. 


A) The classification of stationed spying institutions 


I) Kapatika : Though it literally means disguised or the one who is cunning’ 
Kautilya describes a Kàpalika as cunning, bold, and expert in finding secret 
of others. Besides, this Küpatika was a student (chdtra) who was working 
as a spy.” Even though a Kdpatika was an individual spy, Kautilya included 
him in institution because he was stationed in one place, most probably a 
teaching institution. 


II) Udasthita : The one who had fallen from Sanydsasrama was called 
Udasthita.'° But still he was supposed to be intelligent and of good character." 
He was supposed to establish a business centre with the help or the moncy 
provided by the minister in charge of espionage on the land given to him 
by the state. After establishing a proper trade centre (cither farming, husbandry 
or merchandise) he was supposed to take care of parivrajakas by providing 
them food and shelter. Thus from these people he was supposed to find 
out the ones who were interested in doing such work and then recruit them 
and tell them to work for thc king and relay all the important information 
to that centre. These spies in turn recruited others from their faiths.'? 


HII. Grhapatikavyanjana : A farmer who had no means of living was 
employed by the king and was given capital to establish a farming centrc 
at a given place. Again he was supposcd to have some qualifications as Udasthita 
regarding individual ability and character. He was supposed to employ people 
in this farming and again recruit spices from the people coming in his contact. 
Thus, he was a spy in disguise of Grhastha.'? 
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In the same manner, Vaidchakavyafijana was a merchant who established 
a trade centre. And lastly Tapovyafijana was he who established himself as 
a Siddha and his disciples worked as spies.'* 

The following was the classification of the individual spies : 1. Sattrin, 
2. Tiksna, 3. Rasada, 4. BhiksukI, and other female spies. 


1. Sattrin : These were moving individual spies, appointed by and 
responsible to the king only. Mostly, these were close relatives or acquaintances 
of the king himself. They were posted especially to keep an eye on the important 
officials, Mantrins, Antapala, Atavimukhya. It scems they were good at disguising 
themselves and appeared very much trustworthy. Their main function was 
to relay all the available information to the stationed institutions.'* 


2. Tikgpa : These individual spies were the ones who did not care for 
their lives and were very brave and well versed in the art of fighting. They 
were also ready to take any risk. They were often appointed in the hquscholds 
of officers as servants.'® 


3. Rasada : The pcople who were ruthless, devoid of any feelings and 
cruel and they were the ones who used poison to kill unwanted persons. 


4. BhiksukI : These deserve special attention as they establish the fact 
of different types of women spies. Till this reference, hardly anything scems 
to be mentioned in history regarding women spies. This particular category 
also shows that even women from upper castes used to work as spies. BhiksukT 
was generally a parivrdjika Brahmana widow who was interested in permanent 
employment. She was supposed to be from a good background, bold natured 
and brave. Generally a good observer and sweet tongued, she had to sccure 
entry in the inncr or private chambers of the wives of high officials. She 
was honoured and respected. ? 


5. Other Female Spies : Besides BhiksukI, there were many other female 
spies who worked as dancing girls, maid servants, singers, actresses and Gopika. 
These were also good observers and possessed sharp intellect.!* 


No reference of Visakanyd is found in ArthaSdstra. There are also references 
which indicate use of code language.'® 


The information arriving from thrce different sources was advised to be 
trustworthy.’ If spies gave wrong information, they were removed from thcir 
jobs. Thus, it can be seen that, with this network, the espionage institutions 
run by stationed spices served as the main link between an individual spy 
and the person in charge of the espionage department. Because of these 
institutions, identity of the actual spy-master and connection between him and 
other spies remained a secret; just as it is expected in modem times. These 
institutions also served as fagade or presentable front and therefore a mecting 
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place for the spies and a place where they could relay the information just 
as in modern times spics have what they call safe houses or drops or walk 
inns.?! It can be noted here how Kautilya covered each and every class of 
the then existing society. The spies were not only appointed on the state-officials 
but also on enemy officials holding important posts. 


In Arthasastra, the Ambassador also played an important role as a spy- 
master. Even though there was not a custom of sending an ambassador 
permanently to other countries, he served as a contact for spies in these 
countries; and double agents were recruited by him as well. He was supposed 
to find out defence arrangements and weak spots of those countries. Therefore, 
Kautilya advises also to keep an eye on the envoys who have come from 
other countries.?? 


The description of this network in ArthaSdstra indicates a full-fledged 
espionage department functioning inside and outside the state. 


The importance of Kautilya lies in the fact that it is for the first time 
that we get full description of the espionage network in the history of mankind. 
The brief history of other countries is a pointer to this fact. 


The Chinese author Suntzu (500 B.C.) described the spying system to 
some extent in the book of war. But, compared to Kautilya, it appears as 
the beginning of an organised network. No reference is found regarding espionage 
institutions or complex operations of espionage network.?? Suntzu described 
the power of spies as wonderful, but his description of a village, the inner 
spies, the converted spies, the dead and the living spics is limited and the 
basic function is military rather than anything else.” 


2. Another example is of Gengiz Khan who used spies for his military 
gains. He owed his success to his spies who went ahead disguised as merchants 
and got the information about the place he planned to attack. His able spy- 
masters were Chope and Sutai.?° f 


3. The first- organised espionage system in the West came into being 
during the reign of Elizabeth I, around 1569. The spy-master was Sir Francis 
Welshingham.”* 


4. In France, first espionage network was organised by Cardinal Richelieu 
who helped to concentrate power in the hands of the Bourbons.? 


5. By the end of the 17th century, the famous author of Robinson Crusoe, 
Daniel Defoe, modernised English espionage network by following his f ootsteps.?* 


6. Frederik the great of Prussia was the one who brought this system 
in Germany. 


7. Peter the great of Russia followed his footsteps. 
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However, the architect of the mass espionage in modern times was Wilhem 
Sticber of Prunia who was followed by Himmler, Chicf of the dreaded. Gestapo. 


In Russia, after the 1917 October the O.G.P.U. and finally the K.G.B. 
emerged out of Czecks. In U.S.A., the C.LA. grew out of war time office 
of strategic services O.SS.?? It was set up as late as in 1947 by an act of 
the Congress.?° . 


This brief history shows that, all over the world, importance given to, 
espionage system and its development is mainly the product of recent times. 
Whereas, amazingly, Kautilya not only appeared to have realised its importance 
much more earlier but also utilised it to the fullest extent. 


There is a tremendous time lag-between Kautilya's and modem times. 
There are fantastic scientific and technological advancements in our times. 
But, amazingly, most of the functions that Kautilya listed are the same as 
we have today. 


1. First of all, Thus : Kautilya is the first person who distinguised between 
a) Internal and b) External spying system.?? 


a) Internal spying not only included watch on important officials but also 
following important functions : i) It is noted that for the first time in the 
world history we come across anti-corruption functions. This acted as checks 
and cross-checks on the adminstrative machinery which is absolutely necessary 
even of this day. 


ii) Just as we had the C.I.D.in India, the Scotland Yard in U.K., F.B.I. 
in U.S.A. to investigate criminals and anti-social elements, we find the same 
function in Kanfaka nirmülana as a full chapter?! 


iii) Thirdly, another important function of espionage network was to keep 
an eye on merchants who deccived the state and the customer either by trying 
to avoid octroi or by giving undervaluation of the goods, creating false scarcity 
of goods, or by using false weights or by selling adulterated or chcaper quality 
goods for the price of higher quality.?? Today, we have different departments 
which look into these matters. 


iv) Spies were also uscd to root out terrorist and other anti-state elements.?? 


v) Use of spies in situational tests before appointing amZtyas is still novel 
and can be of practical application even today. 


B) External Espionaye System. 


In the external espionage, the following are the functions given in the 
Arthasistra : 


i) To have the fullest possible information about the enemy's important 
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ii) It was important to get a proper and realistic picture of the enemy's 
strengih and weaknesses. 


iii) Major strategy in the enemy country was to create dissention among 
the enemy officials, important people, the king and his other colleagues.?* 


iv) If the enemy was powerful and could not be defeated on the battlefield, 
spies were the best weapons who weakened that state by sabotaging.” 


v) The description in the Artha&zstra about double agents in the enemy 
country seems to be just as what is in vogue in modem times. 


vi) It is for the first time in history that we come across the description 
and use of women spies. 


The different facts mentioned above speak volumes regarding the significance 
and importance of Kautilya’s espionage system. This again proves that we 
learn history not only to learn what took place, where and when, but we 
should discover certain basic principles which stand the test of time and should 
be practically applied even now. Here it can be seen that Kautilya had tremendous 
foresight to recognise the importance of proper espionage network and he 
also had a practical mind to utilize it to the fullest extent by conceiving specialized 
functions much ahead of his times. His methods were ancient but the principles 
underlying them are still topical and can be applied to any land in all times. 


NOTES : 
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Ancient and Medieval Foreign Travellers 
(Except Arab Traders/Geographers) 
on 
South Konkan 
(circa A. D. 60 to 1499) 


N. N. PATEL 


Ariake is the term which the two eminent Greeks (i) Piolemy, a 
cartographer-geographer' (ii) the anonymous author of the Periplus Maris 
Erythrasi,” applied to the country which includes Konkan. And Konkan extends 
from the latitude of Daman on the north to that of Terekhol on the South.’ 
It is generally agreed that Konkan gets divided as North Konkan and South 
Konkan with Savitree river as a dividing line. Savitree river has ils source 
in old Mahabaleshwar village, it being one of the Panch Gangas or five streams. 
Its total course is of fifty miles. During its course, it passes through Mahabaleshwar 
and further mountainous tract and lands near Poladpur and further flows with 
Mahad, Dasgaon, Mahapral, Pandheri, Nigadi, Veshwi and Bankot on its banks. 
At Bankot it merges into the ‘Arabian sca? If Savitree river is the natural 
boundary of the South Konkan to its north, Terckhol river is its natural boundary 
to its south. The eastern and western boundaries of South Konkan are the 
ranges of Sahyadri mountain and the Arabian Sca respectively. This delimitation 
specifies our canvas depicted in the map appended to this article. 


South Konkan, our canvas, must unpretentiously be admitted to be one 
of the obscurest regions of India during the course of India's written history. 
It is often mentioned in history that Konkan never was an independent kingdom 
at any time." It had always been a vassal of one or the other kingdom up 
the Ghats. 


Ariake is identified with "amio" a people referred to with “Af” people 
by Varahamihira in his Brhatsamhita in Sloka No. 15, Adhydya No. 14. I 
quote Sloka No. 15. 


gaian fecere sitar: | 
adea ATA: W914 odi 


The period of Brhatsamhita is A. D. 505. 


Ptolemy wrote his ‘“Treatise on geography” from Alexandria; and it contains 
a chapter giving the 'Description of India within the Ganges. The date ascribed 
to Ptolemy is about A. D. 150." The ‘Periplus’ is an account written (rom 
around Alexandria by an unknown author and the period ascribed to it is 
variously calculated from 66 A. D. to 240 A. D.? These two foreign authorities 
have' referred to Ariake and both have said that this part of the western 
coast is infested with piracy. Ptolemy places Ariake between Larika!' 
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(Corresponding with Lata, the Sanskrit term applied to the territory of Gujarat 
and the northern parts of Konkan) and Limyrike (to be more correct Damurike) 
which is stated by him to begin with Naoura. Naoura is identified with Honavar 
by McCrindle and with Manglur by Yule.!? 


Ptolemy divides Ariake, or Maratha county into three parts - 
(a) Ariake proper or the Bombay-Deccan; 

(b) Sadans Ariake or the North Konkan; 

(c) Pirate Ariake or the South Konkan. 


While discussing this subject-matter, Ptolemy has referred to the following 
place-names: 


1. Sopara - Sopara-village in the present Thane district. 
2. Nasik - Near the Sahyadris, obviously the present Nasik City in Maharashtra. 
3. Paithan - A town near Ahmedangar district of Maharashtra State. 


4. Tagar - Now identified with Ter village in Osmanabad district of Maharashtra 
State. 


. Symulla 

. Nilizegyns 
. Hippokura 
. Baleptna 


0 on CN tA 


. Mandagora 

10. Isle of Heptanesia 
11. Byzanteian 

12. Khersonesos 

13. Armogara 

14. Isle of Peperine 
15. Nitra 


Another eminent editor of the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, William 
Vincent, has assigned the following limits to Ariake:'* 


"Ariake extends from Bardez or Goa to the Tapti river which expanse 
is also said to be the limits of the arca in which Marathi language is spoken 
as per Orme.” 


While discussing Ariake, the Periplus has mentioned the following 
place-names : 
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1) Sopara (Ouppara); 

2) Kalyan (Kallicnd); 

3) Chaul (Semulla); 

4) Palpattan or Pal near Mahad (Palaipatmae); 
5) Mandagora 

6) Melizeigard 

7) Byzantion 

8) Toparon 

9) Tyrannosboas (Three grouped islands). 
10) Khersonesos 

1 1) Isle of Leuke 

12) Naura, 


It is the Periplus which has, of all the sources that describe the ports 
and inland places on the western coast of India and its inland, given enoguh 
space to the ports on the coast falling within precincts of South Konkan. 
It is my endeavour to identify precisely the place names given by Periplus 
(and Ptolemy where place-names synonymous to Periplus are adopted by him) 
with the present names. There are about seven names of ports and islands 
mentioned in the Periplus by its as yet unknown author which are on the 
coastline of South Konkan. These seven place-names are as given below : 


(1) Mandagora, 
(2) Palaipatmai, 
(3) Melizeigara, 
(4) Buzantian, 

(5) Toparon, 

(6) Turannosboas, 
(7) Sesikrienai. 


Of these seven names, Ptolemy refers to the following five in the sequence 
Biven to these places in the Periplus - i 


(1) Milizegyris 
(2) Baltipatna 
(3) Mandagora 
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(4) Isle of Hepatanesia 
(the name given by Ptolemy for Sesekreienai, per Mc Crindle.) 
(5) Byzanteion. 


This shows that our canvas as detailed by the Periplus extends from Mandagora 
to Sesekreienai. The Periplus, is also the source in the galaxy of sources 
like (1) Strabo (2) Pliny (3) Arrian (4) Ptolemy, which is business- like in 
its narrations and plain in its description and sequence of places so far as 
the present subject is concerned. It will, therefore, be apt to prevail on it 
in grcater details. 


It is well-known that the three eminent Historians who have edited the 
Periplus are - 


(1) William Vincent; 
(2) McCrindle; and 
(3) Schoff. 


At the cutset, therefore, it will be pertinant to give the identifications 
assigned to the said seven place-names found in the Periplus, by these editors : 


Place-name in Identification asaigned by 
Periplus W. Vincent McCrindle Schoff 
Mandagora Not attempted Rajapur 
(Danda Rajapur) 
Palaipatmae Not attempted Bankut 
Melizeigard Jaygadh or Silent on the 
Side Jaygadh identification of 
Melizeigara. 
Buzantion Not altempted Vijaydrug or 
Eswantgadh 
Toparon Not attempted Devagadh 
Turannosboas Not attempted Banda or 
Tirakal river 
Sesekreienai Burnt islands Vingorla Rocks 


or 
Vingorla rocks 
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The term Mandagora, though sounds akin to Mandangad, a taluq H. Qs. 
in Ratnagiri district with a fort in its close vicinity, cannot be said to be 
Ptolemy’s Mandagora for the following reasons : 


1) Even today, inspite of its being a taluq H. Qs., it is an obscure place 
with no antiquitics worth the name. 


2) Neither in recent times nor in the olden days has Mandangad been 
said to be a place producing marketable commodities required by the foreign 
traders, nor did it have any rich rulers who were in a position to buy goods 
fetched by the foreign traders. 


3) Mandangad is much inland as far as 16 miles from the seashore at 
Bankut. It is only in the early 20th century that it is connected with Bankut 
itself by a made road. It is also 6 to 7 miles to the south of Savitree, as 
the crow-flies. 


Mandagora can be identified, however, with Bagmandala or Kolmandala 
villages trans-Savitrce facing Bankut for the following reasons : 


(i) These two villages which are now in Raigad district are right on the 
main seashore. 


(ii) These contain the ruins of a village called Mandan. 


(iii) MM. P. V. Kane also has suggested that these two villages can be 
identified with the place referred to as Mandagora by the Periplus. 
The other six places, viz. 


(1) Palaipatnai, 
(2) Melizeigara, 
(3) Buzantion, 
(4) Toparon, and 
(5) Sesekreiendi 


are not so close in texture to the present place-names of the ports which 
are said to be ancient ones on this sca-board as Mandagora is to the 
Mandan, a deserted habitation referred to above. 


Melizeigara is the place name which is remotely akin to Jaygad. 
Particularly the later portion of Melizeigara that is “‘zeigara”. Zeigara is 
akin to Jazira, an Arabic word meaning an island. The author of the 
Periplus was residing on the banks of the Red Sea and is bound to be 
influenced by the Arabic words. 


Since Palaipatipai lies between Mandagora and Melizeigara it has to 
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be Dabhol because betwen Bankut and Jaygad there is no place other 
than Dabhol which is ancient. 


The other ancient travellers known to the whole world, with reference 
to the ancient and early medieval periods, are Hiuen-Tsang, Marco Polo, 
Ibn-Batuta, Abd-er-Razzal, Nicolo Conti, Nikitin and Hiernonino Di Santo 
Stefano. None of them except Nikitin had touched this coast. It will, 
however, be interesting to go briefly through their itincrary on the western 
coast and see how each one of them (except Nikitin) has skirted the 
Ariake’s southern half. Most of them came to Calicut straight from Cambay. 


Hiven-Tsanc stayed in India for 15 years. He left his country for 
India in A. D. 629 via Central Asia & Hindukash to China by way of 
Kabul in A. D. 645. The two giants who then ruled over North and 
South of India respectively were Shri Harsha of Kanauj and Palahesi H 
of Vatapi. 


Hiuen-Tsang entered, while coming from Dravida country towards north, 
into a jungle, infested by troops of murderous highway men, passing an 
isolated city and a small town and after a joumey of about 2000 Li 
he reached the Kung-Kin (or Kun)-na-pu-lo country. He describes the 
country as having a fertile soil yielding good crops, with a hot climate; 
its inhabitants were of swarthy complexion and had rude rough ways, 
but they were fond of intellectual and moral requirements. 


Leaving the country of Kung-Kin (or Kunj-na-pu-lo country), 
Hicun-Tsang  entereed in the  north-westerly direction a great 
forest-wildernces ravaged by beasts and harmed by banded robbers and 
travelling 2400 or 2500 Li he came to the No-ha-la-ch’a (or) country. 


Marco Poro, a Venctian set sails for his long journey to the East 
in 1266 A. D. Marco Polo visited Thana and has said that it is a busy 
centre of commerce and merchant-shopping. He says that piracy is indulged 
party with the connivance of the King which act he has called shameful. 
Thana exported buckram, cotton and leather goods and imported gold, 
silver, brass etc. 


(The Travels of Marco Polo, translated by Ronald Latham. The Folio 
Society, London-MCMLXVIII.) 


InN.BArrULA (1304-1369). His full name was Shaikh Abu Abdulla Muhammad 
Ibn-Battata. He came to India when Muhammad Tughluq was the empeeror 
of Hindustan. The full name of Ibn-Battuta's Rehla or travels is “Tuhfat us- 
nuzzar fi Ghasaib-al-Amsar wa Ajaib-al-Assar (An excellant book for the readers 
regarding the wonder of Cities, and the Marvels of Travells). Ibn-Battuta was 
a native of Tangier. He lcft Tangier on his Odyssey at e age of 21. It 
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was after eight years long arduous travail through North Africa, Asia Minor, 
Constantionople, Arabia and Persia that he reached the Indus on 12-9-1339. 
Thereafter, he proceeded to Sind, Multan and arrived at Delhi on 20-3-1334. 
He won immediate royal favour and patronage and was appointed Chief Justice 
of Delhi. 


Ibn-Battuta, during the course of a long stay tour extensively over a large 
territory of the Indian sub-continent, while he was on his tour to the western 
India, he set sails from Quga (Gogo, in Kathiawar, a large town with big 
bazaars) for the island of Sandabur (Goa) on which there are thirty-six (36) 
villages. This voyage he covered in three days. 


1) The voyage of abd-er-Razzak, ambassador from Shah Rukh of Samargand 
to Bidjanagar. 


A. H. 845 - A. D. 1442 


"Around May 1442 Abd-er-Razzak embarked a vessel at Ormuz (P.13) 
and after a voyage of eightcen days and as many nights, his vessel cast anchor 
in the port of Calicut.” 


"On his way back Abd-er-Razzak sct voyage from the port of Honawer 
to Ormuz which journcy took sixty-five days." 


The difference of 49 days for more or less the same length of journcy 
appears to be on account of a hurricane and the intensc heat that the traveller 
who they came across in Apir! 1444 and narrates it. The actual journey must 
have taken place during nights or early mornings and on the afternoons. 


The travels of Nicolo Conti (another Venetian) during the carly part of 
the 1 Sth century. *'Nicolo Conti reached Cambay within a month from Calacatia, 
a very noble emporium of the Persians (p. 5 ibidem of the portion relating 
to Niclo Conti). After 20 days' journey from Cambay he arrived at two cities 
on the sea-ahore (i) Pacamuria and (ii) Helly. From here he went to the 
great city of Bizenegalia, situated near very stcep mountains and about 300 
miles inland off Pacamania and Helly." (p.6. ibidem). 


Before departing to Venice, his native country, Nicolo sailed from Calicut 
straight to Cambay in 15 days and returned to Calicut once again. Cambay, 
he says, is near to the sca and is 12 miles in circuit and abounds in spike, 
nard, lac, indigo, and myrobalans and silles." (page 20, Ibidem). 


Afabasy Nikitin of Tver/Present Kalinin Nikit in boarded Tava at Hormuz 
and via Noshant, Degh (?) and, sailing across the Indian sea Nikitin entered 
Indian coast at Kuzrat (Gujrat) and banked at Cambay and proceeded further 
to Chivil (page 8 ibidem) (Chacul, a flourishing scaport before the Portuguese 
conquest, thirty miles south-east of Bombay. This was a place of considcrable 
note during the Bahamene dynasty of the Deccan. Hamilton's Indian Gaz.) 
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The voyage from Hormuz to Chivil took six weeks. After completing his Indian 
trade and mission he came to (page 30 ibidem), Dabul, his last station in 
India. At Dabul he arrived from Suresh T. Surah he arrived from Kynarias. 
From Dabul he left for Hormus. Chivil and Dabul is 6 days’ sailing. Nikitin 
has described Dabul as given below. Dabyl (Dabul) is also a very extensive 
seaport (page 20 ibidem) where many horses are brought from Mysore, Rabast 
(Arabia), Khorassan, Turkestan and Neghastan. It takes a month to walk by 
land from this place to Beder and to Karbargha. 


Dabul (page 19 ibidem) is the last seaport in Hindostan belonging to the 
Mussalmans. From Dabul to Colecot (Calicut) is 25 days’ journey. 


Dabul (page 30 ibid) is a port to the vast Indian sea. It is a very large 
town, the great mecting-place for all nations living along the coast of India 
and of Ethiopia. 


R. H. Major’s India in 15th Century. 


The Travels of Athanasius Nikitin of Twer (1471-1474). A recent work 
of Afanasy Nikitin says that the years of Nikitin's study in India lasted from 
147) to 1474. It also says that previously it was accepted to have lasted 
from 1469 to 1472. This work published in Russia and based on new research 
has described the route of Nikitin on the western coast as under. 


"After his arrival by sea in the port of Cambay the Russian traveller 
went to Chaul, Pali Umri, Junnar, lived for a long tims in Bidar, visited Parvata 
and then returned home via Gulbagra, Koilkonda, Kallur, Aland, and Dabhol.”’ 


(page 25 of the Image of India by G. Bongard-Levin and A. Vigasin. 
1984). 


Travels of Hicronimo Di Santo Stefano, of writen in Tripoli (Syrian on 
1-9-1499.) Genovese. 


He and Hieronimo Adomo started for India from -Cairo and came to 
Cariz after 15 days and found a good port called Cane Then, travelling on 
land, came to Cosir (Cosseir) after seven days. Cosir is a port of the Red 
sea. Here they embarked on a ship - En route; they halted at very fine 
but uninhabited ports and after 25 days arrived at a port called Mazna (Massawa). 
After 25 days' sail from Mazna, thcy camc to Adem, the city of Moors. 
Adem (Adam ?). They sailed from Adem and for 25 days saw no land but 
then, after seeing several islands, did not touch at them. Continuing the voyage 
for ten days more, they arrived at the great city called Calicut. From here 
they went to Ceylon, Ceromandal, Pegu, Ara, Suchatra Maldires to Cambay 
after facing deadly diassters to the ship and its inmates. From Cambay Hieronimo 
reached Ormuz after 60 days' sail. From there he went to Shiraz. Ispahan, 
Kasar, Sultanich and finally to Tauns. Thence to Aleppo. 
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(R. H. Major’s India in 15th Century.) 


Notes : 


1. 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 


Page 540, Appendix VI, to Vol. I Part I of the Gazetteer of Bombay 
Presidency (History of Gujarat), 1896. 


Page 112 of the Periplus edited by J. W. McCrindle, 1879, McCrindle 
has discussed Ariake on page 113 under footnote 41. Discussing Ariake, 
McCrindle places Ariake between Larike (which comprehends the peninsula 
of Gujarat, Barugaza and the parts adjacent) and Dimurike which 
commences at Naoura (either Honavar or Komta, page 130, ibidem). 


Introduction to the "History of Konkan,” by Rev. A. L. Naime, Vol. 
I Part II of the Bombay Presidecy Gazettcer, 1894. 


Page 42 of “fete wima gfremr a eH cu. by V. V. Mirashi. 


Page 6, ch. I, Vol. X, Gazettcer of Bombay Presidency, edited by J 
Campbell, 1880. 


Savitree river separates South Konkan from the present Raigad district 
and Terekhol river separates South Konkan from Goa. Goa is recogized 
as a separate country from ancient times by names like Sindabur, 
Gohurashtra, Taprobane, Gopika Dvilpa cic. 


A. K. Naire in his introduction (page xii) to his ''The Konkan” Vol. 
I Part II, 1896 says the following. ‘Thus, though the Konkan has never 
been more than a province of some inland kingdom, it has many famous 
associations.” 


P. 1, Ch. I Vol. I Part II, A. K. Naime’s ‘Konkan’. 


Ibid, The dates variously assigned to the Periplus by certain eminent 
authorities are given below : 


(a) McCrindle - A. D. 80-9; p. 102 Vol. I of the Early History of 
the Deccan, edited by G. Yazdani (1960). (b) Kennedy - A. D. 70 (ibid) 
(c) Schoff A. D. 60 (ibid) (d) Dr. H. C. Ghosh - A. D. 90. 


Page387 of the Periplus edited by W. Vincent. 
Of the Periplus edited by J. W. McCrindle, London, 1879. 
P. 130 of the Periplus edited by J. W. McCrindle, London, 1879. 


(i) The Periplus of the Erythrean Sca edited by William Vincent, D. 
D. Book IV, Part-VIII, page 379, printed by A strahan, printer's street, 
for T. Cadell Jun. & W. Davies in the Strand, London, 1800. 


(ii) The Coast between Bombay and Goa is agreed to be the land of 
pirates" (vide page 1 of Naime’s Kenkan, Bombay Presidency Gazetteer, 
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Vol. I. Pt. II, 1896). 


(iii) Part VIII of the Periplus edited by W. Vincent, London, 1800 also 
ascribes the same limits to the Pirate Coast. 


(iv) Ariake is the Maratha-speaking country and the Marathas are still 
called Are by the-Kanarese of Kaladgi and North Kanara." Ariake is 
situated between Larike/South Gujarat and Lymurike or Tamil country 
(page 138 of Bombay Presiedency Kolaba Dist. Gazetteer, Vol.) 


I have functioned as a Deputy Collector in Ratnagiri district for over 
six years (during my official tours) and I have a respectable family whose 
surname is recorded on page 124 of the Bombay Presidency Ratnagiri 
Vol X. 1880, and that ''They supplied the former pirate chiefs with 
most of their fighting men.” 


* Al-Biruni (973-1048 A. D.) came to India with Muhammad of 
Ghazna. Al-Biruni whose full name was abu al-Raihan Muhammad Ahmad 
al-Biruni was an Arabic author of Persian origin. Al-Biruni’s Indica 
(Kitab-ul-Hind-Book of India) docs’t contain any description of our 
subject-matter. 


India in the 15 th century A. D. R. ct. major, London, Hakluyt Society 
M. Iccc. Ivii. 1857 A. D. 


R. H. Major's India in 15th Century. 


Jaina Sasana-Devatá in Khajuraho 
RATNESH KUMAR VARMA 


The term Sasana-devata in Jaina iconography is used for Yaksa and Yaksi 
pairs of the Jinas or Tirthankaras which they attend upon. The idea of associating 
a Yaksa-Yaksf pair with the Jinas developed around 6th cent. A. D.' They 
arc supposed 1o protect and guard the Sarhgha.? As Sasana-devatas Yaksa-YaksT 
pairs are always shown close to the Jinas and as a natural corrolary they 
occupy the most exalted position in Jaina pantheon which comes only next 
to Jinas’. The Yaksas in Indian tradition are regarded as the presiding spirits 
over wealth. The Jainas who represent a mercantile class especially endeared 
themselves to the Yaksa cult and appropriated them among the class of their 
Dhundhi-devas of highest divinities^. 


Khajuraho in Chatterpur district of Madhya Pradesh happens to be one 
of the rich centres of Jaina art. The group of Jaina temples at Khajuraho 
is known as 'Eastern Group'. The Jaina iconic data are scattered mostly in 
three Jaina temples, namely the Adinatha (C. 11th Cent. A.D.), the Par§vandtha 
(C. 9th-10th Cent. A.D.) and the Ghantai (C. 10th Cent. A.D.) and also in 
the muscums and some newly built temples. The sculptures of the site can 
be dated between A.D. 950 to A.D. 1180. The iconic data of Khajuraho 
and also at other places in Madhya Pradesh belong to the Digambara sect 
as evident from the sky-clad figures of the Jinas and also by the rendering 
of the 16 auspicious dreams, the characteristic feature of the Digambara sect’. 


According to the Jaina tradition, Yaksa and YaksT should be depicted 
respectively on the right and left sides of the pedestals of the Jina images. 
Generally they are shown in the Lalitdsana, though sometimes they are also 
in the Sthinakamudra. In art the depiction of the YaksIs was more popular 
which is attested to by the number of their independent figures found at 
different sites. The three instances of the collective rendering of the 24 YaksiIs 
further elaborate the above point$. These examples are especially important 
since we do not encounter with any instance of the collective representation 
of the 24 Yaksas. 


The early lists of Yaksa-YaksI pairs are found in the Kahavali (Svetambara), 
the Tiloypannatti (Digambara)* and the Pravacanasároddhüra (Svet.)*. The 
independent iconography of the Yaksa-Yaksi pairs is dealt with for the first 
time in the Nirvanakalika, the  Trisasuisalakdpurusacaritra, the 
Pravacanasdroddhára commentary of Siddhasena Suri and the 
Pratisthasarasamgraga. 


Now we shall discuss the iconography of Jaina Sasana-devata in Khajuraho 
as revealed from their independent figures carved on the pedestal of the Jina 
images (Jina-sarhyukta). In our discussion we shall follow the traditional order 
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of the Jinas in which Rsabhandtha comes first to delincate the iconography 
of the Sdsana-devat4 in Khajuraho. 


The attributes of the Sdsana-devata in the present paper are reckoned 
clockwise starting from the lower right hand. 


Gomukha Yaksa (of Jina Rsabhaniitha) 


The independent figure of Yaksa is not found in Khajuraho. In Jina-sarnyukta 
figures he is depicted both with two and four arms. The four-armed figures 
arc more in number. Generally the Yaksa is now shown with his Vahana 
bull. Only in one case (Santinatha Museum (S.M.) Khajuraho, (K.8) his Vahana 
bull is depicted wherein the Yaksa in his three surviving hands holds a lotus, 
a club (?) and mungoose-skin purse. The figure in the Garbhagrha of thc 
Pár$vanütha temple shows the Yaksa with a parasu, a club and a mátulinga. 
The figure in Jardin Muscum (J.M.) Khajuraho shows with the Varadamudrá, 
a parasu and a water pot in his three extant hands. In onc of the figures 
in S.M. (K.6) the Yaksa shows a snakc, a lotus and a money-bag. In six 
other examples the Yaksa is two-armed and bears fruit and moncy-bag.!? 


The iconographic fcatures of Gomukha do not conform to the text of 
any particular sect. The Digambara works conceive Gomukha showing 
Dharmacakra, bull as a Vahana and the hands bear a parasu, a fruit, a rosary 
and the Varadamudra. The depiction of only the parasu indicates the iconographic 
characteristic of the Digambara sect. Most of the figures in Khajuraho depict 
a parasu, the Varadamudrà (Abhayamudrd), moncy-bag, lotus and fruit (or 
a water pot) in hands. In fact, the features of the Yaksa clearly bears the 
influence of Siva as is evident by his cow-face bull Vahana and the attributes 
like parasu and pasa. 


Cakre$vari Yaksi (of Jina Rsabhanitha) 


There are four independent figures of Cakre$vart in Khajuraho. Only one 
figure is six-armed while the others have four arms. In the six armed example 
(temple 27) the crowned YaksT is riding on the Garuda and bears the 
Abhayamudrà, a club, a ring, a disc, a lotus and a conch. Of the four-armed 
examples two figures bear the Abhayamudrd, a club, a disc and a conch/or 
a fruit'?. Another figure on the northern wall of Santinatha temple shows 
her with the Varadamudri, a disc, a disc and a conch. 


Cakresvari is also depicted on the fasades of Khajuraho temples. On these 
fasades Cakre$varl wears four to ten arms and rides on the Garuda. Three 
figures are on the fasades of the Páar$vanatha, the Ghantài, and thc Adinátha 
temples respectively. The figure of the Ghantàt temple exhibits the eight-armed 
YaksI bears the Varadamudràá, a sword, a club, a disc, a lotus (?), a disc, 
a bow, a shield, a club and a conch. The six-armed Yaksi of the temple 
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No.1 1 shows the Varadamudrd, a disc, a disc, a disc, a disc and a conch. 
In six other examples the four-armed Cakre$vari holds a club, a disc in her 
upper hands while the lower ones show the Abhaymudrd (or Varada -) and 
a conch.'? 


In Jina-sarhyukta figures Cakresvari is depicted with Rsabhanatha in 32 
images. The general iconography in Jina-sarhyukta figures is revealed by the 
images of Rsabhandtha and shows the Yakşī with a disc, a conch, a club 
and the Abhayamudrà shown in her four hands. In all the examples Garuda 
is shown as a Váhana. The Yakşī is shown with the Abhayamudra and 
a disc. In other examples Cakreávart is four-armed. In the cell of Parsvandtha 
temple the Yaksi bears the Abhayamudrà, a club, a disc, and a conch.? 
In ten instances Cakreévari holds in both the upper hands a disc and in six 
other examples a club and a disc. The lower hands show the Abhayamudra 
(or Varada) and a conch (or fruit or water pot). In the Santinátha Museum, 
however, there is a figure showing Yaksi of 20 arms, but unfortunately all 
the hands are broken. 


CakreávarT represents all the variations made in the iconography of Yaksi 
figures from 8th to 12th century. She was the popular Yaksi and represented 
with two to twenty arms. Contrary to textual references," club and conch 
are depicted with Cakresvari which probably shows the influence of the regional 
art. Cakresvari distinctly bears the influence of the iconography of the Brahmanic 
Vaisnavi. The variety in the form of Cakre$var with varying altributes at 
Khajuraho thus suggests that she was accorded a favoured position and the 
highest number of the Yaksis was carved at the site. Hcr popularity perhaps 
also indicates the strong influence of Vaisnavite cult at Khajuraho. 


Mahá-Yaksa and Ajità Yaksi (of Jina Ajitanátha). 


Both the Yaksa and YaksI are represented only with thc image of Ajitanatha 
but they do not show any distinguishing fcature. They arc always two-armcd. 
Mahàáyaksa is represented with the Abhayamudra and a fruit (or water pot) 
while the YaksI shows the Abhayamudra (or a sword) and a fruit (or water 
pot) in two arms. 


Trimukha Yaksa and Duritari Yaksi (of Jina Sambhavanàtha). 


The Yaksa-Yaksi pair here also is represented with a water vessel (Kalasa) 
and a moncy-bag (or a mátu/inga) while the YaksTt shows the Abhayamudra 
and a fruit (or a sword or even a water vesscl). 


isvara Yaksa and Vajrasrnkhla Yaksi (of Jina Abhinandananatha). 


They are also represented only in the Jina-sarhyukta figures. Isvara Yaksa 
shows here the Abhayamudr4 and a fruit (or a water vessel) while the Yakst 
shows the Abhayamudra and a fruit (or water-vesscl). 
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Tumbaru Yaksa and Purusadattà Yaksi (of Jina Sumatinàtha). 


This Yaksa-YaksI pair is represented in the Jina-samyukta figures only'*. 
Tumbaru and Purusadattd are likewise represented with the Abhayamudra and 
a fruit in their two arms. 


Kusuma Yaksa and Manovegá YaksI (of Jina Padamprabha). 


The figure of Kusuma Yaksa plays a truant at Khajuraho while YaksT 
Manovegi is represented by one figure as independent one. The figure shows 
the four-armed YaksT with a long stalked lotus in her surviving hands. On 
her both the sides, attendant and devotees, figures are also carved. The YaksT 
is standing in £rbhanga, and is accompanied by horse as Vahana. However, 
over the shoulders of the YaksI, the rendering of two small Jina figures are 
intcresting.!? 


Syima Yaksa and JvülàmilinI Yaksi (of Jina Candraprabha). 


We do not find the independent figures of the Yaksa-YaksT pair. In 
Jina-sarnyukta figures, Matanga is two armed and holds the Abhayamudrà (or 
a fruit) and a money-bag (or a fruit or even a water vessel or the flowers. 
YaksI is also shown with the Abhayamudra (or a flower) and a fruit (or 
a waler vessel or flowers) to her two arms. However in onc case YaksT is 
four armed (Temple No.32), here she holds the Abhayamudr4 and a fruit, 
a lotus and a book. 


Garuda Yaksa and Mahāmānasī YaksI (of Jina Santinatha). 


Although Santindtha was the popular Jina at the site, as revealed from 
his huge 10ft image in the Santinatha temple and other figures, his Yaksa-YaksI 
pair is not represented in independent figures. Garuda Yaksa is represented 
both with two and four arms. The two-armed figures show him with a fruit 
(or a cup) and a money-bag. The four-armed Garuda bears a staff, a lotus, 
a lotus and fruit. Yaks! is also represented in two and four arms. The two-armed 
example shows the Abhayamudrd and a bow (or is kept on the thigh). The 
four-armed example shows Yaks! with the Abhayamudrd, a lotus (spiral) lotus 
book and a water pot.?? 


Gomedha Yaksa (of Jina Nemin&tha). 


In Khajuraho, Gomedha is represented with four arms?! in the independent 
figures and two in the Jina-sarhyukta figures. The four-armed Yaksa bears 
a lotus in two upper hands while the lower ones have a fruit and a money-bag. 
The figure of Yaksa on the pillar near Santinatha temple bears the Abhayamudra, 
a lotus and a moncy-bag. 


In Jina-sarhyukia figures, the Yaksa is two-armed and holds a money-bag 
in the right and the Abhayamudrd in the left hand. Thus the purse has been 
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an inveriable feature with the Yaksas. 


The traditional figure of Gomedha is not represented in art. The Digambara 
works visualise Gomedha as frimukha and six-armed with a Sakti, flower, 
the Abhayamudr4, and a staff, a fruit, a parasu and an elephant as Vahana. 
However Sarvanbhuti or Kubera is always represented in place of traditional 
Gomedha. Sarvanbhuti Yaksa undoubtedly occupies the most favoured position 
among all the Yaksas of Khajuraho as well as elsewhere. The popularity of 
Kubera or Sarvanbhuti invariably holding a purse is suggestive of the popularity 
of Kubera as a god of wealth among the Jaina community which was basically 
a mercantile class. 


Ambikà Yaks! (of Neminatha). 


A number of independent figures of Ambika are found in Khajuraho, 
wherein she is depicted both with two and four arms either in Latitdsana | 
or in Sthanaka along with her son. There are 11 independent figures in all 
wherein Ambikā is always accompanied by her two sons and is riding a lion 
carved sitting or standing undcr a mango tree. The upper hand holds a lotus, 
a book while the lower ones show a mango-bunch and a child sitting on 
the lap. However, in the two examples, the child is standing by her side?! 


The two-armed Ambika is generally represented in Jina-sarhyukta figures. 
The lion and her second son is not frequently represented while the two hands 
carry a child. 


In the depiction of Ambika, the injunctions of the Digambara texts have 
been followed. In regard to the number of hands and also a lion as his vehicle 
and a mango-bunch and a child are distinguishing features. However, the 
Digambara texts referred only to the altributes of two hands. It is ony in 
the Svetambara tradition that the attributes of all the four hands are enunciated. 


Ambik4 was given a special importance in Khajuraho which is evident 
from sculptures? wherein she is joined by a Yaksa-YaksT pair on the throne 
just in a manner as shown with Jinas. It may be remarked in passing that 
whenever the Jainas elevated the position of any of their deity or saint, they 
made the same equal in staius to Jinas and hence the Yaksa pair or the 
Sasana-devatüs were associated with it the principal deity to attend upon. 


Dharana Yaksa (of Jina Pür&vanütha). 


Dharana Yaksa is not depicted in independent sculptures in Khajuraho. 
In the Jina-sarhyukta figures he is represented both of two and four arms 
and also the canopy of the snake-hoods over heads. The two-armed figures 
in the Santinttha Museum (K 100) bears fruits (7) in hands. The figure of 
Archaeological Museum Khajuraho(1618) shows her in NamaskSramudra. The 
four-armed Yaksa shows a lotus and a fruit in his surviving hands.?^ In another 
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example, the Yaksa shows the Abhayamudrd, a Sakti, a snake, and a water 
vesscl?*. 


The Yaksa is primarily recognised by the snake-hood. The other iconographic 
fcatures do not, however, conform to any of the Digambara texts which mention 
the Yaksa riding on Kürma with snakes in the upper hands. And the lower 
ones show Nigapdsa and the Varadamudrà. In fact, in the representation of 
the Yaksa the attributes lack any particularity. 


PadmávatI Yaksi (of Jina Pársvanatha) 


Padmāvatī is represented both in independent and Jina-sarnyukta figures 
along with snake canopy. There are three instances of independent figures. 
The figure in the Adinatha Temple shows her in Lalitamudra and shows the 
Abhayamudrà, a parasu, a lotus bud, and a waterpot. However, in the temple 
No.22, the four-armed Yaksi is in tribhanga and her remaining two hands 
show the Varadamudrà and a lotus. The figure of the depicts seven snake-hoods 
overhead and a cock as Vàühana. She holds in the three surviving hands thc 
Varadamudrà, a pdía and ankusa.*° 


In Jina-sarnyukta figures, thc YaksT is represented with the Abhayamudra, 
Varada or lotus and a fruit (or a water vessel). In some of the figures, Padmavati 
is represented also in four arms. In one of the examples (K 100), snake-hooded 
Yakst shows the Abhayamudrà and a lotus, while, in other example (K 68), 
she is in Dhyünamudrà and her surviving hands show the Abhayamudrà, a 
snake and a water vesscl. 


In some extant textual references were followed, depict while Padmavatt 
Yaksi. This concurence was in regard to the canopy of snake-hoods and also 
Vàhana (Kukkuta), besides, a snake in hand and sometimes even the noose 
and goad. The Digambara text mention the four-armed YaksT with a psa, 
a ankusa, a lotus and the Varadamudrd or a conch or sword. It is thus apparent 
that snake was associated both with the Yaksa and Yaksi of Par$vanatha becuase 
of its association with Pārśvanātha and thcir being the lord and queen of 
snakes which also probably suggests the popularity of snake worhip in the 
masses from the remote past. 


Mātanga Yaksa (of Jina Mahavira) 


In the independent sculpture Malanga is not represented. The Digambara 
works describe Gaja as Vühana, the Vardamudra and a mátulinga in two 
arms. In Jina-sarnyukta figures, the Yaksa is depicted contrary to textual 
descriptions. At the temple No.2, the four-armed Yaksa has a lion as Vahana 
and holds a moncy-bag, a spear, a lotus (?) and a staff. On the wall of 
temple No.21 (K 28), the two-armed Yaksa is depicted with (Aja) as Vahana. 
The right hand of the Yaksa holds a Sakit, while the left r-sis on the head 
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of the ‘Aja’. In the Santindtha Museum (K 17), a four-armed Yaksa is mounting 
on the lion and in three remaining hands he holds a club, a lotus, and a 
moncy- bag. 


Thus it appears that the iconography of Matahga was not standardised 
and also the traditional form was not known to the artist. This is exactly 
the reason why we get varying attributes and also the Vàhana which docs 
not concur with the tradition. Still the rendering of Yaksa with four hands 
and varying attributes suggests that an effort was rnade to assign an independent 
status to thc Yaksa. 


Siddhàyikà Yaksi (of Jina Mahavira) 


She is represented both in independent and Jina-sarnyukta figures and 
also with both two and four arms. The independent image of the YaksT is 
depicted on the fasade of temple No.24 where the four-armed Siddhàyikà 
is in Lalitamudra and as riding a lion. The Yaksi bears the Varadamudra, 
a khétaka and a water vessel. 


The Digambara texts mention thc YaksT as two-armed with the Abhayamudrà 
(or Varada) or a book or a veend and a mdtullinga. 


The above mentioned examples do not correspond to the textual references 
considering the attributes of the YaksT and her Vdhana. The impact of Mahàmànasi 
Mahàvidyà cannot be overrulcd. 


In the Jina-sarnyukta figures she is represented both with two and four 
hands. In three examples, Siddháyika is shown as two-armed and bears the 
Abhayamudrà and a fruit (or a lotus). 


Thus like Matanga Yaksa Siddhàyikà was also given an independent status 
as revealed by the varying attributes and also the mount-lion. However, thc 
figures correspond to the tradition only in respect of lion-mount, since the 
Digambara works conccive her with two arms and holding the Varadamudrà 
and a book. On the other hand, our figure invariably showing a disc and 
a conch distinctly suggests the bearing of Yaksi Cakreívart. Thus the form 
of the Yaksi as contrary to the Yaksa was almost standardised. 


It is apparent that the artists were well familiar with the tradition of 
Sasana-devatà to be shown with the Jinas. But, at the same time, it appears 
that the idependent form of all the Yaksa-Yaksi pairs were not known to 
them and therefore it is only with Gomukha-Cakresvari and Sarvánbhuti-Ambika 
that the distinguishing features almost concur with the tradition. The Yaksa-YaksT 
pairs of Pár$vanàtha also show at least some traditional features while the 
Yaksa - Yaksi of Mahavira-Matanga and Siddhdyik4 suggest that their independent 
forms were developed. Thus, in all there are four Yaksa-Yaksi pairs, namely 
Gomukha-Cakresvart, Gomedha-Ambikd, Dharana-Padmavatt and 
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Matanga-Siddhayika which show either traditional or distinguishing independent 
features. The other Yaksa-YaksI figures are almost identical in iconographic 
details and suggest that neither their traditional nor independent forms were 
known. In the rendering of the Yaksa-YaksT pairs, the artist also used his 
experience and vision to break the monotony by changing the order of attributes 
or even the attribute itself with certain innovations as can be scen especially 
with the figures of Matanga and Siddhayika only. 


The YaksIs were more popular than Yaksas and the manifestations of 
Cakreśvarī, Ambika PadmàvatT and Siddhdyika took the form of the important 
Sdsana-devat4 alongwith their respective Yaksas. In fact the development of 
iconography of Sasana-devatà was gradually getting strength and the elements 
taken in the process paved the way for the Sasana-devatà concept which became 
much popular around 11th- 12th century. 


Footnotes 


1. Shah, U.P., "Introduction of Sasana-dcvatà in Jaina worship”, Proceedings 
and Transactions of the All India Oriental Conference, 20th Congress, 
1959, pp.141-143. 


(i) Harivamsapurdna, 65, 45-45. 
2 (i) Tiloyapannatti 4.936. 


HarivamSapurdna 66.48-44. Tiloyapannati 4. 434-39. Consult Tiwari 
M.N.P. Jaina Pratind Vijnàna, Varanasi 1981, p.154. 


4. Bhattacharya, B.C., Jaina Iconography, Delhi 1974, p.66. 
The Svetambara tradition, however, refers to 14 auspicious dreams. 


6. Three instances of collective representations are from Deogarh (Lalitpur, 
U.P. temple 12, A. D. 862), Barbhuji Cave of Khandagiri (Puri, Orissa 
11th century), Patinanadai Temple (Satna, M. P., 11th century). 


7. Shah, U.P. "Introduction to Sasana-devatà in Jaina worhip," Proceedings 
and Transactions of the All India Oriental Conference, 20th Congress, 
1959, pp.14. 


8. Tiloyapannatti 4. 934-39. 
9. Pravacansdroddhdna 375.78 
10. Local Muscum, Khajuraho, K 40, K 69. 
11. Local Muscum, Khajuraho, K 8, 1951. 
12. One figure is on the northern wall of the Adindtha temple. 


13. Tiwari, M. N. P. Jaina Pratimd Vijfdna, Varanasi, 19¢1, pp.169. 


19. 


20. 
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22. 
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At temple No.22. Cakreśvarī holds a lotus in her right hand; the image 
of Ādinātha temple also shows a lotus and the figure near Jaina Dharmaśālā 
bears discs in both her upper hands. 


In the two examples K 79 and 1667 of Archacological Museum Khajuraho, 
a disc and a ring are depicted. 


Archacological Muscum, Khajuraho, No. 940. 


The four-armed Sarasvati shows Abhayamudrà, a lotus, a book and a 
water-pot (consult Tiwari, (M.N.P. Jaina Prauimd Vijnàna, Varanasi, 1981, 
pp.184. 


Traditional Gomukha is nowhere represented; only Sarvanbhüti Yaksa is 
shown in the place of Gomukha. 


In thc figure of local Museum K 42, Ambikà bcars a mango-bunch, 
with books near Jain Dharma$alà (on fasades) and in the image at temple 
No. 27 upper hands show añkura and pdsa. 


Two-armed examples at Khajuraho Muscum and the four-armed example 
is at Sántinàtha temple No.1. 


N 


Four examples of four-hand figures - from Santinatha temple, temple 
No.32 and two others near Santindtha temple (of fasades). 


At archacological Museum, Khajuraho 1608 and temple No.27. 
Archacological Museum, Khajuraho (1608). 

Santindtha Museum (K 5). 

Santingtha Museum (K 68). 

The attributes conform to the Apardjitpricchd 221.37. 


Temple No.4 - Yakşī bears - a fruit, a disc, a lotus, a conch and 
Vahana lion. 


Temple No.21 - Vāhana lion, and shows the Varadamudrà, a sword, 
a disc, and a fruit. 


Santinatha Muscum : K 19 - Vahana lion and bears a disc’ (or ring) 
a lotus and a conch. 


Balarama — the deity of Arsikarman in Jaina Art 


MARUTI NANDAN TIWARI 
KAMAL GIRI 


Agriculiure has been the nucleus of every society and so also the economy 
since the very beginning of all the civilisations in the world. As is well known, 
in primeval times different elements of nature with thcir benevolent and 
malevolent powers were deified in every civilization of the world. Balardma, 
the elder brother of Krsna-Vásudeva, also called Baladeva, Sarnkarsana and 
Balabhadra, occupies an exalted position in the Brdhmana panthcon. Different 
early and late works invariably conccive Balarama as bearing a musala (pestle) 
and a hala (plough), the basic agricultural implements, which distinctly suggest 
his intimate association with fertility and agriculture. As an incarnation of 
Sesa or Ananta or Dharádhara also Balarama represents primeval waters and 
fertility.' 


The Brhatsamhit4 of Varahamihira prescribes only the plough for Balarama 
but the Visnudharmottara Puràna (c. Sth-6th century A. D.) mentions both 
hala and musala in his hands. The Visnudharmottara Purána describing Balarama 
as an incamation of Sesa, provides him with a canopy of serpent-hoods. The 
four-armed Balaràma, according to this work, holds a lotus and a pestle in 
his right hands and a plough and a conch in the corresponding left ones.” 
The Visnudharmottara Purápa (further mentions that Balarima or Balabhadra 
should be worshipped by those who desire to achieve success in agriculture 
(PAoa - 118.13). Pardsara in his work on agriculture, Krsisamgraha, 
also writes that a farmer should at the start of ploughing remember Rama 
(Balaràma) alongwith Vàsava (Indra), Vydsa, Prthu, and Parüsara.? 


On the basis of the passages found in the Pali work Niddesa (a commentary 
on the Süttanipata), the Arthasastra (of Kautilya) and the Mahdbhdasya (of 
Pataüjali) the antiquity of the worship of Balarama gocs at lcast to c. 4th 
century B. C.4 On some of the Pafca-marked coins from Mathura, attributable 
to the Mauyan period, P. L. Gupta has noticed the figures of Balarama holding 
a musala and a hala respectively in his right and Icft hands. The epigraphic 
record from Ghosundi (a village in Rajasthan) and coins of Agathocles (c. 180-6th 
B.C.) and also the sculptures from Tumain (Gwalior), JanasutI (near Mathura) 
and Varanasi (Bharat Kala Bhavan, Varanasi) reveal that the worship of Balarama 
was very much popular in about the 2nd century B. C. These figures provided 
with snake canopy overhead depict two-armed Balarama with a plough and 
a pestle (or a macc) in his two hands. Thus it may be said that since the 
Sunga period, Balarama was associated with two basic agricultural implements, 
hala and musala. During the Kusina period, the iconography of Balarama 
further developed and he was represented both as two-armed and four-armed.. 
The four-armed figures of Dalaràma during the Gupta period also carried, 
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a casaka (wine-bowl) in one of his hands. 


Jainism, too, while assimilating the great herocs like Rama and Krsna 
of the Brihmana pantheon, accepted Balarama in its fold. In Jaina tradition 
Balaràma and Krsna-Vdsudeva are cousin brothers of the 22nd Tirthankara 
Neminàátha. Balarama, as the 9th Baladeva, in the Jaina panthcon, is included 
in the list of the 63 Sa/ak4purusas (exemplary men). The Jaina works like 
the Uftarddhyayanasitra, the Nadyddhammakahdo, the Antagadadasdo, the 
Harivamsa Purdpa (783 A. D.), The Mahdpurdna (965 A. D.) and the 
Trisastisaladkapurusacaritra (latter half of the 12th century A: D.) deal with 
the heroic deeds of Balaráma and Krsna-Vdsudeva. Whilc accepting Balarama 
in the Jaina pantheon, the Jainas have retained the basic concept of Balarima, 
his being a deity of krsiKarman. It is usually belcieved that the Jainas have 
discarded agriculture but this is only partially true because we have several 
references to agriculture in early and late Jaina works. The Drhatsvayambhüstotra 
(of Syamantabhadra) mentions that Jina Rsabhandtha first of all taught the 
art of agriculture to the pcople.® The Adjpurdna (or Mahdpurana - 9th century 
A. D.) also mentions krsi or agriculture as one of the six main sources of 
livelihood (djfvikd)’ The Jaina works, like the Brdhmana ones, envisage hala 
and musala as the chicf distinguishing attributes of Balardma. The Jaina works, 
however, do not refer to a snake-canopy and also a casaka with Balardina. 
The Harivamsa Purdpa conccives Dalaráma with gada, hala, musala,* dhanusa : 
and bdpa.? The Trisastisalakapurusacaritra, however, provides only musala 
with Balarama. He wears a vanamdld and has a palm-tree banner alongwith 
a chariot.'? The Jaina sculptures also reveal that Balardma was incarnated 
as a principal deity of agriculture. 


Apart from the solitary independent instance of Balarama carved with 
Revati in &/ingana-mudrd on the Parsvanatha Jaina temple at Khajuraho (Madhya 
Pradesh), in all other instances he is shown in the parikara of the images 
of Ambika Neminatha, and a few other Jinas. The rendering of Balarüma 
in Jaina art begins as early as in the Kusina period. The figures of Neminàtha 
from Mathura, belonging to the Kusina period, at lcast in three cases are 
joined by Balarama and Krsna-Vüsudeva respectively on the left and right 
flanks. One of these figures, datable to c. Ist century A. D. (State Museum, 
Lucknow, J. 47) shows the four-armed Balardma as holding a mace and.a 
plough in his two hands while the attributes of the lower hands are not discernible. 
In other two examples showing scven-hooded snake-canopy over the head 
of Balarima, he stands with both of his hands in namaskàra-mudra. Another 
example of the late Kusdna period (State Museum, Lucknow, J. 121) shows 
the four-armed Balarima as standing on the right of Nemindtha. Balardma 
with the five-hooded snake-canopy overhead here holds a musala and a hala 
in his two lower hands while the upper hand in onc casc is holding a casaka. 
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The fourth image of Nemindtha, now badly mutilated,from Mathura is 
assignable to the Gupta period. The image (State Museum, Lucknow, J. 89) 
contains a four-armed figure of Balarama with seven-hooded snake-canopy 
holding a hala and a musala in two of his surviving hands. 


We have seven other images of Neminadtha, Rsabhanütha, Munisuvrata 
and Ambika, exhibiting the figures of Balardma alongwith Krsna-Vdsudeva in 
the parikara. These figures belong to the medieval period. The four instances 
of Neminátha images, coming as they do from Mathura (State Museum, Lucknow, 
Acc. No. 66.53, and Archaeological Museum, Mathura, Acc. No. 37.2738- 
c.10Oth- 11th century A. D. (Figs 1&2), Bateswara (near Agra, State Museum, 
Lucknow, J. 793 - c. 10th century A. D.) and Deogarh (Lalitapur, U. P. 
- temple No. 2, 11th century A. D. Fig. 3), show Balarama either as two-armcd'! 
or as four-armed. The two-armed figures bear only a plough while the four-armed 
figures invariably show a pestle and a plough in the upper right and left 
hands. Balarama, provided with vanamàl2 and three or five-hooded snake-canopy 
overhead, is in all cases, standing in t£ribhanga. 


The two examples respectively of Rsabhanàtha and Munisuvrata Jinas are 
also joined by Balardma and Krsna-Vasudeva on two sides. The Rsabhanátha 
image from Kankalr Tila, Mathurà (State Museum, Lucknow, J. 78), belonging 
to c. 10th century A. D. contains the four-armed figure of Balarama, shaded 
by seven hooded snake-canopy and holding as usual a pestle and a plough 
in his two upper hands (fig.4). “The lower right hand holds a casaka while 
the corresponding left rests on the thigh. In the case of the image of Munisuvrata 
from Agra (1006 A.D. - State Muscum, Lucknow, J.776) Balaráma and Krsna 
flank a small seated Jina figure of the parikara who is none else but Neminathà. 
Balarama with three hooded snake-canopy overhead and a long vanamd/d bears 
as usual a pestle and a plough in his upper hands, while the two lower hands 
show the varada-mudrd and the fruit." The image of Ambika probably from 
Mathura (c.9th century A.D. Archaeological Museum Mathura, Acc. No.00.d.7) 
also exhibits the figures of Balarama and Krsna-Vasudeva in the parikara. 

. Here also the four-armed Balarima endowed with three hooded snake-canopy 
holds a musala and a hala in his upper hands while the lower right bears 
a casaka and the corresponding left rests on the thigh. 


The solitary instance of the independent figure of Balarama on the 
Pargvanitha temple (c.950-70 A.D.) at Khajuraho depicts him in tribhanga 
with his consort Revati in 4liigana-mudrd. Balarima with seven-hooded 
snake-canopy wears a durita-mukuta and holds a casaka and a hala in his 
two hands while his right hand is in 4//ngana-mudrà and the left one rests 
on the thigh. 


Thus it is apparent from the foregoing that, since the Kusana period, 
Balaráma was represented as a deity of agriculture in Jaina art. The rendering - 
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of hala and musala in his hands distinctly reveal‘the fact. The frequent rendering 
of these basic agricultural implements with Balarima in Jaina art suggests that 
the Jainas were keen towards agriculture also. 


Notes 


l. 


10. 
11. 


See for details,Joshi, N.P., Iconography of Balaráma, New Delhi, 1979, 
pp.54-57, Handa, Devendra, Osidi-History, Archacology, An and 
Architecture, Delhi, 1984, p.94. 
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Brhatsvayambhüstotra - vrsabhajinastavana 2 
Adipurána (or Mahapurana) of Jinasena 16:179,181,184 


A few of the Jaina goddesses such as Gadndhari, Padmdvati, Kali and 
Gauri are also provided with a pestle in one of their hands. 


Harivamsa Purana 41. 36-37. 
Trisastisdlakapurusacaritra 5.5.160-69. 


Bateswara and Deogarh images holding a casaka or a fruit and a plough. 
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REVIEWS 


VASTUSUTROPANISAD (The Essence of Form in Sacred Art) 


Ed. by : Alice Boner, Saddsiva Rath Sarma, Bettina Bäumer; Motilal 
Banarasidass, Delhi, 1982; pp. i-xxiv + 1-192; Price Rs. 150/- 


The book is based on a total number of five manuscripts. One is in 
the Devanagari script, while four are in the Oriya (Brahamant). The final print 
is in the Devanagari, with notes and Translation in English. The Vastusütropanisad 
(VSU) is claimed to be the first known text on image-making in the category 
of an Upanisad, ascribed to the scer Pippaláda. Also it is edited and translated 
for the first time. A useful glossary giving the meanings of the technical terms 
used in the text, and an exhaustive Index are the marked characteristics of 
the Book. The text throws new light on the basic conceptions and practices 
underlying sacred art. Various illustrations, such as of the yüpa, kunda, and 
mudrás, ate welcome additions. The book also carries a separate article by 
Dipak Bhattacharya--- ‘The Position of Vàstusütropanisad in the Atharvavedic 
Tradition "--- who rightly points out that the VSU remains a “problem text" 
in spite of its being termed an Upanisad; for, the subject-matter of VSU 
falls outside the general scope of Upanisadic discussions. Even with a sort 
of an explanation given by Alice Boner (P.3), one feels that the work falls 
short of the concept of an Upanisad. However, very broadly it may be called 
Upanisad, considering the fact that the art of image-making is deftly connecicd 
with the cosmic creation, and not only with sacrifice. Morcover, it is in the 
form of Question-Answer, involving the preceptor and his disciples. Bhattacharya, 
who takes a detailed note of the work, is of the opinion that the work cannot 
be earlier than the cightcenth century A.D.; and this sccms to be right. It 
is also to be noted that, the concepts in the VSU, in a large majority of 
cases, are not traceable in the Vedic tradition, though the commentary so 
claims. It is clear that this late work tries to tuck itself on to the Atharvaveda 
tradition to gain prestige; or, at the best it could be said to present the original 
tradition, but in a very diluted phasc. 


The introduction by Alice Boner is exhaustive and apt. It not only gives 
the summary of the text but also explains some important concepts. The text 
falls in the category of Silpa texts; and yet it is called Vàstusütra and not 
Silpasütra. This point has been explained by Boner by saying that this may 
be due to the fact that the text deals with the lay-out and not (mercly) with 
image-making. The lay-out is technically called Pafijara or Khila-pafijara, 
comprising the sixtcenfold division of the ksetra (space) for presenting the 
image. Each such division (kostha) has a specific purpose as far as the part 
of the image, or its auxiliaries are concerned. Boner has rig*tly stated that 
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Silpa (sculpture) was for the sculptors a ''sacrificial act"; in support of this, 
she gives the testimony of the Matsya Purina and the Brhatsarnhita. Actually, 
the word £/pa was well known to the Vedic ritualists; and it was used in 
connection with new sacrificial birth of the sacrificer, which was, however, 
brought about by the symbolic combination of various Rgvedic hymns mixed 
with the then current folk-songs (cf. Aitareya Brahmana 30.1-10; they occur 
in other texts also). These s//pas, in the Vedic ritual-context, included among 
other verses, what are called the Kuntāpa hymns (Rgveda Khila V.8-22; 
Atharvaveda XX. 127ff; also in the Brahmana texts). It is to be noted that 
the VSU mentions the dhallikdh (transalated as “‘praisers’’, P.77; also in the 
text, P.161; Ch.V. Sütra 22), which word is rendered by the commentator 
as : dhallika bhata ity arthah; kuntaplya-ramanr- visesah. (P.161; English Tr. 
P.77, N.12 has "onc who praises (bháf in Oriya); the Kuntapiyas are a kind 
of women (who chant the Kuntüpasüktas of the Atharvaveda)’’. Boner docs 
not give the exact reference, and docs not show knowledge of the Vedic 
Silpa tradition, though it was only symbolic in the Vedic ritual. Thé Ahallikas 
are referred to in the commentary as knowing thc,various quarters of the 
Vedic gods (evam dhallikd vadanti) Actually, Ahallikah is to be connected 
with the songs called Pravahllikdh in the Vedic Kuntàpa tradition, the commentary 
indicating that the word came also to denote the singers of the songs ! This 
would show that the commentator’s time retained the old tradition of the 
Silpa, with the difference that here women (cf. ramani) sang, not the pricsts. 
But the text does not refer to the Kuntüpiyas and the Afallikas (Pravahllikas). 
The Vedic texts that refer to the Spas specifically say that it was a science 
of preparing forms or images. The text VSU fully utilizes the terminology 
of the Vedic sacrificial traditon and trics to stress the similarity between the 
Vedic sacrifice and the art of imagc-making. The artist (sthidpaka) is, here, 
variously called $//podgàdtr, Silpa-hotr, and vastu-hotr. According to the VSU 
the various curves and lines of the image, and of other figures connected 
with it, are ahutayah ("offerings"). It also says that the images are to be 
drawn strictly in accordance with the rules (Sütra-s); otherwise, the effort 
will be fruitless, like a sacrifice performed without adhering to the various 
injunctions. 


The text is in the form of Sütra-s, said to have been composed by Pippalada; 
and one commentary is by Somabhatta and another by Nigama Dindima. The 
former commentator has provided some marginal notes also, these have been 
incorporated in the present edition. The scribe calls himself Kàmadeva Udgatha 
(udgátà 7). Taken together, the commentary and the marginal notes are workable; 
but the Sanskrit is far from being satisfactory. The text is in the form of 
questions and answers between the preceptor Pippalada and Atharvangirasa 
and Silpakasyapa who are his two disciples. The names scem to be doubtful, 
though they belong to well known personalities of yore. While Pippaldda is 
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known to have his own tradition of the Atharvaveda, here the name, along 
with that of the famous sage Atharvingirasa, seems to be contrived on purpose. 
However, tradition knows a Silpa text called Kasyapasilpasütra which fact may 
give credence to the name Silpakasyapa (sce n.2 on P.39 and 135). The work 
is divided into six chapters. Ch.I deals with the six branches of art, and, 
among other things, with the types of stones (si/ah) for making thc images. 
They arc : (i) Hiranyarckhika (showing golden lines). This is to be discarded; 
(ii) Samavarnà (of one colour only). This is a very hard type of stone and 
is considered to be the most suitable for making images from. (iii) Tamra 
(red coloured; also called gàdha-pingal4 "extremely tawny'') This type is 
considered suitable for carving out images attached: to the wall; but, it is. 
uscless for images, separate and away from the wall. However, it is said 
to be suitable for carving out a hall. (iv) Dhatuputità (having mctal-like seres). 
It is the most useless. (v) Vajralabdhà (of soft mineral found in between 
two layers of stonc). This is also an infcrior type; and (vi) Saikatalika (of 
sand-stonc). This type is good for making pillars (yüpa) (rom. All these types 
are not mentioned by the text, which simply has, “Six types of sioncs arc 
to be known"; it is the commentary that claborates. Ch.II deals with compositional 
diagrams (Khila-paitjara). They are various, including the circle, square, triangle, 
hexegrams etc. Here we have also designs for the mulli-angular yüpa-s, the 
angles symbolizing various gains for the person who crects the )dpa. Here, 
as in a further chapter, it is said that the upright lines, or triangles with 
the base at the bottom and the point at the top, symbolize Fire; that the 
horizontal lines, and triangles with the base up and point down, symbolize 
the water principle. On the 'Fire-lincs' images having an upright nature are 
to be presented, while on the ‘water-lincs’ those that are mild and indicating 
longing are to be shown. The oblique lincs symbolize the Wind principle; 
and they are suitable for flying figures and energetic images. The commentator 
glosses that the firc-triangle and the water-triangle form a mithuna (scx-pair). 
The triangle concept, in this sense, is not found in the Vedic tradition, though 
the concept of Fire-Water sex-pair is quite common in the Vedic ritual context 
(on this topic may be seen the review-wriler’s book, Sexual Symbolism from 
the Vedic Ritual, Delhi, 1979). . 


Ch.III is given to instructions regarding carving of figures in various ways. 
In this connection various types of chisels are mentioned, namely La/jf, Langalf, 
Grdhradantl, Sicimukhi, Vajrd, DvimukhI and Ghdrnika. The last one is the 
common compass. Ch.IV deals with the disposition of the various parts of 
the image. It also deals with the identification of the ydpa and the Purusa, 
and refers to the establishment of *'Bull-pillars" and mithunastambhas (depicting 
beasts in coitus) for particular gains. 


In Ch.V the main topic is the close affinity between the 5/va (attitude) 
on the face of the image and the rasa (sentiment) suggested. However, there 
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is modification regarding the bhdva-rasa associatin necessitated by the Sastra. 
This is clear from the statement in the text, “‘bhdvasya adhdro rasah” (Tr.‘‘the 
support of the emotional attitude is rasa”, P.72), which goes contrary to 
the rhetoric concept. The commentator explains this Sūtra by giving the various 
expressions in the image whereby the rasa could be indicated. Thus, for indicating 
Srrgara (love) the images are to be presented on the horizontal lines (the 
water-lines, ab-rekhàfi); humour, or the sentiment of laughter, could be indicated 
by half-parted lips; grief is indicated by keeping the eyes half-closed. We 
have further instructions as to which lines ----- horizontal, oblique or upright 
--- are prefered for particular emotions. Ch VI. deals with Integration of the 
Composition, sambandha-prabodhanam, where the aim of the lore of Silpa 
(Silpa-vidya) is said to be the manifestation of divine altributes in the image. 
These include nydsa (composition), a/ank4ra (ornamentation), mudrd (gestures), 
yudha {attributes or weapons), bádhra (preventive device; not so much the 
weapon, as is mentioncd in the commentary and accepted by the editors), 
kaksa (pose), vahana (vehicle), upadeva (sccondary dcity), am (adversary of 
the god) and the devotees. For carving the image and its associates mentioned 
above, the basic principle is that man is sixteenfold; so is the anthropomorphic 
deity. Hence the whole area to be carved is divided into sixtecn equal number 
of small squares, these at the comers being further divided into two triangles 
each. The corners on the opposite sides are touched by diagonal lincs cutting 
across the whole space (the karma-rckhd). Where these kama-rekhds cross 
each other there is the centre, called Brahmabindu. The middle four squares 
are termed Brahmaksetra, which is to occupy the main body (the upper part) 
of the image of the god. Bclow the Brahmaksetra is the Jiva-ksetra, where 
two middle squares are meant for the vdhana‘ (bull, goat or any beast as 
the case may be) and two at the corners are meant for the devotees. Above 
the Brahmaksetra is the Daivaksetra, where the middle portion may be taken 
up by the helmet of the god, and at the comers are to be shown flying 
semi-divine beings such as the Apsarases and the Gandharvas. Though it is 
not clearly mentioned, the adversary may be shown at the Jivaksctra, defeated. 
The work is, thus, a good guide to understand the extant image-structures 
in the cave temples and elsewhere. Also it is well edited and neatly produced. 
Like other works on the subject in question, such as Silparahasya Agama, 
Silpagama, Kasyapasilpasütra, Śilpaprakāśa, Silparatnakesa and others it is a 
useful manual on the subject. 


Though there is a clear zeal to asociate the work with the tradition of 
Vedic rituals, which is noticeable at various places, the discussion on the 
presentation of the mudrds of hand being wholly based on the ritual of the 
chuming of the sacred fire (Ch.VI), there is little doubt that neither the author 
nor the commentator has a lirst hand knowledge of Vedic sacrificial practices. 
Even the philosophisation, wherever it is done, is awkward. Thus the statement 
“as brahmanas perform sacrifices for the gain of moksa” (Text P.159; Tr., 
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correctly, P.75) is puzzling. So is the case with “‘priests offer sacrifices to 
Prajipati and other gods in the Vaiśvānara (fire) (with the word)’’(P.160; 76). 
When the commentary says “uttardranydm adhardrani-calane’’ (P.165) it is 
clear that the commentator just does not know the process. The Tr. (P.84) 
has only,'"when churning two fire-sticks". The uttard arani is the upper drill 
which is active, while the adhard arani is the lower slab, on which thc upper 
one moves ! The word udgitha used by the commentator for the "'chanting 
priest" (tr. by editors), actually means a song; for the priest we expect udgdir 
(see P. 165; tr.P.84). The foot-notes, both in the Sanskrit portion and the 
transalation, are superfluous in most of the cases, as they do not give the 
exact meaning or implication, but give only reference to occurrence of that 
word somewhere in a Vedic text (at various places; esp.P. 168(; Tr., P.93f). 
Some comments are just unwanted, and even uncalled for (Ib.f)J. On page 
143, the figure for the number 33 does not appear in the text though it 
is seen in the notes. Even in the Translation portion the position is the same. 
One fecls, the editors could have replaced it in the brackets, so as to indicate 
that it was not found in the original Sanskrit commentary ! To translate the 
word dyudha at all places as '*weapons'" is unhappy. Though the editors have 
(or, the translator) rectificd the shortcoming in some cascs, it sounds queer 
to translate Zyudha and also bàdhra as ‘‘weapon”’ for “fag”, "red", “noose” 
and so on (P.87). The illustrations for the various 4sanas as indicative of 
the poses taken by the priests at the Vedic rituals do not scem to be realistic; 
and it is difficult to corroborate all these drawings from the Vedic ritual contexts 
(P.90ff). The Notes - portion is uscful. However, certain references should 
have been checked from the original Sat. Br. Thus $.B.IL2.1.12 is actually 
V.2.1.12 (p.103); and §.B.11.6.4 should be corrected to III.7.1.24 (P.118) inspite 
of rcference to Eggcling. 


In fine, it is necessary to say that, apart from the point of use made 
above, the work lacks the Vedic ritual context it avers to have. Dut, it would 
be doing injustice to the author of the text and the commentator to expect 
real Vedic ritual knowledge from them. One fecls that the work was mainly 
meant for the sculptors and written by a sculptor guru (sthápaka), both having 
no sound knowledge of the Vedic details. It. cannot be taken to have been 
meant for the elite class. The same is the case with the references to bhdva 
and rasa, where, in the present casc, the norms of pure Rhetorics cannot 
be applied, nor is it expected. As it is, the book commends itself to those 
who want to have a general knowledge of the Vdstu- Sastra. It also shows 
that any lore in the ancient Hindu tradition has a well-set plan of connecting 
it to the Veda on the one hand, and, on the other, stressing that life on 
the earth is only an extension of that on the heaven, that the humans and 
the gods are in close communion. This well edited and authentically translated 
book is a welcome addition to books on Indology. 

S. A. DANGE 


Oaths and Ordeals in Dharmasistra 


By : S.N.Pendse; Published by the M.S. University of Baroda, Vadodra, 
1985; pp. i-iii + 1-302; Price Rs.72/- 


The book under review had been a thesis by the author for his Ph.D. 
degree, prior to ils publication as a book. The subject is interesting and throws 
welcome light on an important aspect of ancient Hindu law. The author has 
taken material from various sources, and has arranged it systematically. As 
a thesis, the wrok has already been rewarded with the award of the degree 
for which it was submitted. When, now, it is published, it is apt to be useful 
to scholars. The study is presented in eight chapters, and has three appendices; 
also it gives an Index. The chapters are well arranged. One whole chapter 
deals with oaths(VI), as distinct from the ordeals that are dealt with separately. 
Chapter I, “Oaths and Ordeals in Dharmasgistra works", which introduces 
the topic of the book, discusses the point whether oaths and ordeals have 
any legal status, as against the opinion that. they are arbitrary. The author, 
in this context, refers to the views of many scholars such as A.Dubois, A.E.. 
Crawley and others. Among other topics, he discusses the theory regarding 
Dharma and Artha laws, according to K.P. Jayaswal; also he refers to Kane 
(History of Dharmasdstra, Voll) His non-agreement with Jayaswal is 
understandable, and the discussion is useful. One fecls, however, that in this 
context of the mutual difference between the laws of Dharmaé$astra and 
Artha$dstra, the discussion of the famous verse of Narada (1.39), yatra 
vipratipattih sydd dharmasdastrarthasdtrayoh ---- would have been of added 
use. Ch.II is “Name, Number and Classification of Ordcals’’; III is ‘‘Evidential 
Value of Ordcals", IV is ‘Divyamdatrka” (it should be Divyamàtrkàh), dcaling 
with various rules regarding the ordcals; V is Divyavidhi, dealing with the 
ritual and the process of the ordeals; VII deals with the *'Institution of Ordeal 
in India"; and VIII discusses "Social, Arthropologicval, Psychological and Legal 
Investigation into the practice of Ordeals’’. Every chapter is divided into suitable 
sections; and we have also comparative data where necessary, and this makes 
the study all the more interesting. In all cases of ordcals important original 
sources are referred to, though the non-reference to the Mitàksard on certain 
crucial points (for ex. poison and varna) would make onc rather unhappy. 
The effort is commendable and the author deserves to be congratulated for 
it. The author's comments on certain key-lerms are fresh; for example, his 
explanation of the term Smiga -- a type of poison -- and his comment on. 
Kane's interpretation is quite acceptable. 


One feels that, while presenting the thesis to the world of scholars in 
the form of a book, some trimming was necessary, especially as regards the 
language. Such expressions as “Each of the method" (for methods), none 
of the earlier ArthaSástra work” (for works) (P.iii.14,19 etc.) should have 
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been trimmed. Also a number of spelling (printing!) mistakes could have been 
avoided (comming, p.6,24 etc., locuna,P.11). Such mistakes are many, and 
appear to have been beyond the control of the author. At various places long 
passages are quoted. Generally, passages are quoted if they are to be critically 
examined. Long passages, just to support one’s point, need not have been 
given (for ex. from Kane, P.13; from Sengupta,P.35). The Bibliography is 
impressive; but, there are cases where books mentioned in the Bibliography 
do not occur in the pages of treatment. In a number of cases, the year and 
place of publication are not given. The famous book of Ram Gopal is listed 
as India in Vedic Kalpasütras (it should be India of Vedic....) and without 
the year and place of publication. (It was first published from Delhi in 1959; 
and a second edition is recently published). Such instances should have been 
carefully avoided. The titles of books should have been in the Italics; but, 
probably, the author has followed the method of Kane, which is the old method. 


The book is certainly of great use to the students of Dharma$sastra and 
of social sciences. 


S. A. DANGE 
LR o 


Vedic Tantrism 


By M. S. BHATT; Motilal Banarasidass, Delhi, 1987: pp.i-v + 1-437; Price 
Rs. 175/- 


The book under review is, in essence, “A Study of the Rgvidhdna of 
Saunaka, with Text and Translation’’, as is mentioned below the main title. 
About the main title, comments will follow. The author has presented a fresh 
edition of the Rgvidh4na, after utilizing fresh manuscripts, after consulting 
older editions by Meyer R.(1878) and Gonda J.(1951), the latter scholar giving 
also renderings and notes. This work by M.S. Bhatt is, hence, a step ahead 
and fulfila a long-felt need for a good edition. As an important text of the 
vidhdna type, the Rgvidhána is noteworthy for its prescription of verses from 
the Rgveda in rituals of day-to day need. Bhat has used the various sources 
that were available to him to make this edition useful; the sources include 
the commentary of Matrsünu, the Manusmrti, the Mahabharata and such other 
texts as were necessary for providing comparative material wherever he felt 
it neccessary. In translation (notes included), he has tried to improve upon 
Meyer and Gonda; and, in a number of places, his renderings are better than 
those of these scholars. Hc has also suggested (and incorporated) a number 
of emendations, over and above the oncs suggested by these previous scholars; 
and these emendations are welcome. These emendations are sought to be 
justified by references to other texts, noted above; and the whole work is 
as meticulously edited as it is sincerely presented to the scholars for whom 
it is meant to be uscful for further study, and to readers in gencral who 
would like to trace down the Rgvedic tradition to later times and note later 
influences; for, this is a work, as the author rightly says, thal is between 
Brahmanism and Purdnic religion. 


The book is divided into two parts: Part I is the Study; it is divided 
into suitable chapters, such as deal with the Vidhina literature, Contribution 
of the Rgvidhàána to ritual literature and mythology, Language and Composition, 
Date and so on. Also it has two appendices : Appendix A is a "Conspectus 
of sfokas in the vargas of the Rgvidhána"; and Appendix B is on the ‘‘Relation 
of Revidhdna to other Texts’. At the end there is an Index to the verses 
in the Revidhdna, and another one is a General Index. Part U comprises the 
Text in Devandgarf script, and Translation and Notes. As Bhatt has pointed 
oul, the word vidhána has two senses: (i) vidhi (which is a statement for 
urging one to act); and (ii) Sorcery. Both senses are attested from the various 
prescriptions, along with the verses from the Rgveda. It has to be remembcred, 
however, that the vidhdna includes one more sense, and it is very prominent, 
viz. magic which need not be always black magic and this sense gocs beyond 
sorcery. The various Arcchras (pp.25-117), which form an important part of 
the Smrti and the Puraánic literature, are not sorcery; but, they could be included 
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under vidhi. The rites that are prescribed with a view to imparting fecundity 
to a sterile woman are not strictly vidhi, and never sorcery; they are magical 
prescription. A vidhi has to be differentiated from a magical prescription. 
The former is an injunction, the latter is a neccessity in certain circumstances. 
Again, the /apa, püj4 and such rites as are aids to dcvotion are not vidhi 
in the strict sense (as the Mimirsakas saw it); they are just ritual-acts. It 
is, thus, necessary to say that the Vidhina texts include vidhis in a very 
loose sense. In fact, this is the reason why these texts are Vidhdna texts, 
and not vidhi texts. In this sense, they come on par with the texts on Paddhati, 
with the difference that the Paddhati is strictly the elaboration and explanation 
of a particular Bráhmana or a Srauta text, while the Vidhdna is independent 
of a Srauta or a Grhya text, combining both and adding much more from 
the social stratum, but using verses from the Samhita. In doing so, the 
Vidhana-writer (or, composer for that matter!) often misses the spirit of the 
original Sarnhità-verse and applies it arbitrarily. Though Bhat does not say 
so in so many words, his statement that thc "employment of Rks in the 
Rgvidhàna is arbitrary..... Majority of the Mantras are cither misunderstood, 
or half-understood, or not understood at all’ (P.125; Cf.P.200) is correct. 
The nature of the Vidhina being what it is (as explained just above), it is 
difficult to accept Bhat's observatiorn, that, “the Vidhàna literature arose out 
of the nced to simplify the Srauta and the Grhya rites with thc help of magic" 
(P.200). This would be assuming, on thc one hand, that there was no magic 
in the Brühmana texts, or the Srauta texts (which is not truc); and, on the 
other, that Srauta and the Grhya rites form the entire, or the main, bulk 
of the Vidhina texts; this also cannot be attested from these texts. There 
is no conscious effort discernible in these texts to explain, let alone simplify, 
the Sütras. As the whole basis of the Rgvidhdna is the application of the 
Rk-verses to rites, there is no scope for "Mythology" in it. Hence, Bhat's 
statement, that it docs not add ''anything new to our knowledge of Vedic 
mythology" (P.199) is perfectly admissible. 


The arguments regarding the date of the Rgvidhdna are convincing; and 
the date suggested is acceptable (about 500 B.C.- 400 B.C. at P.153 and 
P.200; at another place, P.19,500-300 B.C.). While accepting the statement 
of Bhat, that the Vidhànas, including the Rgvidhdna, are a link between 
Brahmanism and the Purdnic Hindu religion (P.2), one feels it would have 
been better if certain examples from the Purinas might have been given. Thus, 
for example, the Nyàsa-vidhi (Rvidh. III.157(f.) corroborates with the onc 
in the Yoga in the Puranas (Cf. Linga P.I.85.56ff.); and the same is found 
at the Markandeya P.(35.54ff.) in the context of the Dvàda$sa-patraka-yoga, 
where every leaf is the scat of Visnu. The ''"Dvàdaía Dvàdasi" vow mentioned 
in the Rvidh. (III.137(f.) has a parallel in a similar vow to be performed 
the year round, every twelfth day (dvddasi) being given a separate name, 
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viz. Madana-dvadast, Bhima-dvadasi etc. (Agni P.188.1ff.). About sorcery (and 
magic, in gencral) thcre are any number of parallels in the Puránas (This 
information could be obtained from the Reviewer's work, Encyclopaedia of 
Purdnic Beliefs and Practices, Vols. I-V, New Delhi, 1986-1988). On noting 
that a verse in the Rvidh. (1.106) is identical with one from the Supamddhydya, 
Bhatt sets aside the suggestion of Meyer that it could have been borrowed 
by the Rvidh, from the Suparnàdhyaya, stating that it could also be the other 
way (P.302). On this, it may be pointed out that Macdoncll A. A, takes 
the Suparnddhydya to be a work of the later Brahmana period, which he 
takes as B.C. 800-500 (A History of Sanskrit Literature, 7th Ed., 1928 (First 
Ed., 1900), P.204). Moreover, the Supamddhydya employs mainly the Vedic 
Tristubh metre, with only a very few verses in the Anustubh (unlike the Rvidh). 
A good edition of the work appeared (in the Roman script) along with critical 
study and translation (in German; Charpentier J., Die Suparnasaga, Uppsala, 
1920); and it could be compared with the Rvidh. Well, this is a minor 
point; and it docs not harm the date suggested by Bhatt. Some comments 
regarding the notes will not be out of place. Gencrally, the notes are cryptic. 
Onc fcels, certain words and concepts should have been made clear, some 
of which (just for example) being; Udumbara, the tradition and significance 
of its use (P.408), Vastospati, as different from Sadasaspati, Sarparájüi and 
her significance in warding off of serpents, her nature and concept as Earth 
eic. Certain remarks regarding Gonda are rather pricking ("his translation is... 
absurd", P.4, 161; he ‘commits a blunder”, P.332). 


Now, to come to the point of the Title. As noted above, the work decals 
with only one text, the Rgvidhàna; and the only relation of this text with 
the Rgveda is that a large number of verses from the Samhita are sought 
to be used for cure, gain and such other things. As such, the title Vedic 
Tantrism is confusing, in the absence of any other Veda, or Vedic text, coming 
under the study, or in the text proper. Another point is--- What is Tantra, 
or Tantrism ? Bhatt never mentions Ais concept of Tantra; and what we 
have here does not conform to the usually well accepted concept of Tantrism, 
with the five ma-kdras, based on the Tantric texts. Bhatt does not even show 
acquaintance with the term Tantra, with its technical sensc, in the Mimarnsa 
context. One wonders why help was not taken at lcast from Kane’s History 
of Dharmasástra (Vol. V, Poona, Second Ed. 1977, part ii, PP.1031-1139) 
to sort out points. Employment of verses for sorcery, or magic in the sober 
sense, or for some gains can hardly qualify a work to be called Tantric. 
If such is the criterion, one would be forced to say that the Aitarcya Brahmana 
(and other Veedic texts), prescribing the abficdra methods (Ai. Br. XII. 8;12; 
XVII.2, with the statement yadi kamaycta etc.; cf. the device to lull the ferocious 
Rudra to sleep, after contriving him to depart to the far off region of Müjaval, 
at Satapatha Br.1I.6.2.17, the context being the Sdkamedha) would be a perfectly 
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Tantric text ! Similarly, the contrivances of Dürohana, Pratyarohana and the 
like would be Tantric, inasmuch as they are employed for the sacrificer to 
ascend to heaven and come back, the mantras being recited pacchah (pad sah), 
tripadyà etc. (Ai. Br. XVIII. 6-7; Cf. Rvidh1.78 pacchah ... varnasah). Wf 
offering of clarified butter at the four-road junction, and the japa etc. at 
various places to gain wealth, cattle and other things, is believed to come 
under Tantrism, the same would be true about MaitráyanI Sarhhitd (1.6.12) 
One has to mark the clcar difference between sympathetic magic and Tantrism. 
That Bhatt is rather away from the concept behind the Mimárhsá term tantra 
is clear when he renders the expression, "api vd caru-sahasram tantrenaikena 
nirvapet”’ (Rvidh. Text, P.249, verse 222; Tr., P.386) as, “offer a thousand 
[oblations of] rice-mess in one uninterrupted series /tantra7" (brackets are 
his and as given by him). Actually, the prescription is to offer a caru (boiled 
rice prepared in a typical jar) daily (pratyaham, at verse 220, which word 
Bhatt lcaves away in his translation) upto a thousand of such offerings ( 4-sahasrdt, 
v.221) or, alternatively (api và) offer the "thousand oblations of boiled rice 
(caru-sahasram) with ONE tantra (tantrepaikena). The rendering **one thousand 
in one interrupted serics’’ is against the very concept of (antra, which does 
not admit of a ‘‘serics’’. That is why the text(Rvidh) specifically adds the 
word ekena to (antrcpa. Tantra is defined as “One single act that serves 
for many" (Cf. also Yàjiavalkya-Smrii 1.228 tantram vd vais$vadcvakam, and 
Vijiianesvara, tantra-Sabdah famud4ya-vácakab, meaning that it serves for a 
collection (or, series); in the case under discussion, one brahmin serving in 
place of two or threc). It is this connotation of Tantra, interpreted later as 
a key-act or ‘a unit of kcy-acts' that gave rise to the later concpet of Tantrism, 
developing into the unit of five ma-kdras. In any case, Bhatt could have done 
well to explain the term (antra and argued how his meaning of "one uninterrupted 
series" fitted therein. 


In the use of the phrase fantrenaikena, the Rvidh. follows the Mimarhsa. 
However, even this is not an instance of Tantrism ! It will be clear, from 
what has been said above, that the Rvidh could never be termed a Tantric 
text; and to use the term Tantrism (which implies a text on the dogmas pertaining 
to the Tantric way of worship) in relation to this text is a far cry. 


While discussing the date of the Rvidh., commenting on certain long passages 
in it, Bhatt says that such passages, including the Hrdyasükta ( RvidA.IlI. 79-114), 
must have been ‘added in the ninth century A.D., or even later” because, 
they are "strongly reminiscent of Tantric practices, which, though common 
in the Puránas and later works are unknown in the Vedic literature” (P.150-151). 
It is difficult to reconcile this statement with the title of the book under 
review (Vedic Tantrism), which the author rightly ascribes to B.C.500-400 
when, in his own words, no trace of Tantrism could be there. The statement 
and the title are, thus, mutually contradictory ! It appears, that Bhatt meant 
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the title to be only Revidhdna -- A critical study ( as is clear from the sub-title 
bclow the bold one), and changed it to the present one, without reviewing, 
or revising, his earlier plan. One wishes, he should have kept away the addition 
of Tantrism from the title, as it is never referred to in the book, except 
for stating (as above) that Tantrism is not Vedic !! 


But for the title (which has to be overlooked), the whole study is an 
evidence of the author's sustained efforts. As a new edition the book is most 
welcome; and it is bound to be useful as an authentic text, with a faithful 
translation, for furthcr comparative study, and also for tracing the course which 
the Vedic (here Rgvedic) verses gradually took to assure the common man 
of help and solace. The author deserves congratulations of the academic world. 


S. A. DANGE 


Studies in Sanskrit Sahitya-Sastra 


By : V. M. Kulkarni, Published by Bhogilal Leherchand Institute of Indology, 
Patan (North Gujarat), 1983; Price Rs. 60/- 


Dr.Kulkarni's ‘Studics in Sanskrit Sahitya-Sastra’ is a collection of his 
sclect-rescarach-papers, already published in various journals. It is an excellent 
contribution to the field of Sanskrit literary criticism. The papers 4 to 6 arc 
quite note-worthy in this regard. In paper No.4 Dr. Kulkarni has admirably 
restored the texts of the most important and obscure portions of the 
Abhinavabhárat] on Dharata's Natya-Sastra Chaper VI. He has done this with 
the help of Kavyanu$asana of Hemachandra and Natyadarpana of Ramachandra 
- Gunacandra. Again in paper No.5 he has restored the correct rcadings of 
many important passages from the Abhinavabhürati on Natyasdstra Chapter 
VI, with the help of Kalpa-lata-viveka by an anonymous author, a valuable 
work, which he has pressed into service for the first time. 


Till now, Chaper VII of the Abhinavabhdratl! was supposed to have been 
irrevocably lost. With the help of the Kalpa-latà-vivcka Dr. Kulkarni has ably 
restored major portions of this chapter in paper No.6. This valuable service 
done to the Abhinavabhdrati by Dr. V.M.Kulkarni would have been even more 
precious if he would have added English translations of the restored texts. 
This would have clearly and instantly pointed out how these passages, that 
have baffled many eminent scholars like Dr. Gnoli and Dr. Raghavan, now 
offer a reasonable reading. 


Papers | to 3 are dealing with such aspects of Sanskrit poctics as have 
not yet received due attention from scholars working in this field. In paper 
No.! Dr. Kulkarni has rightly pointed out that ancicnt Indian critics have failed 
to treat plagiarism from psychological point of view and that the writers on 
law have not taken any note of plagiarism. In paper No.2 he argucs that 
Sanskrit critics would never tolerate poetry wrought at the expense of fact. 
In papers No.7 and No.8 some topics having important bearing on Sanskrit 
Drama have bcen trcated on scientific basis. In paper No.9 Dr. Kulkarni has 
clearly brought out how Bhimaha attached great importance to grammar in 
the ficld of rhetorics. In paper No.10 hc has taken the help of the Kalpa-lat4-viveka 
for restoring and interpreting 6 important Karikas in Chapter V of Bhàmaha's 
Kavydlankara. In paper No.11 he has proved that the portions from the 
Bhàmaha-vivarana of Udbhaia, published by Gnoli, form the source of the 
corresponding portions in the Kalpa-lata-viveka. > 


Paper No.12 deals with the much-discussed problem whether the Cantos 
TV and VIII of Kàlidása's Kumarasambhava are instances of Küvya-dosa according 
to Anandavardhana. In paper No.14 Dr.Kulkarni has succeeded in the difficult 
task of restoring numerous corrupt Prakrit verses scattered in the works of 
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Sanskrit rhetoricians, to their original correct forms. With the help of quotations 
found in the Dhvanyaloka of Anandavardhana and the Srngdraprakaga of Bhoja, 
Dr. Kulkami has given us important information about the lost Harivijaya of 
Sarvasena. Dr. Kulkarni’s thorough study of the Jain literature has enabled 
him to give in a lucid manner the Jain view of ‘Aesthetic Experience’ in 
paper No.16. The appendix on ‘Poetic Truth’ also is quite interesting. 


Thus, this collection of papers is a mine of information for teachers and 
research scholars working in the field of Indian poetics. 


G. V. DAVANE 


Late Hinayana Caves Of Western India 


By : M. K. Dhavalikar. Deccan College Post-graduate and Rescarch Institute, 
Poona, 1984. pp. 81 plates and 73 figures; Rs. 125/- 


This is a valuable addition to the existing literature on the Buddhist cave 
temples of Western India, particularly the lesser known groups at Karad, Khed, 
Kuda, Nadsur or Thanala, Shclarwadi, Shirwal and Wai that have not received 
the attention they deserve. 


lt is generally believed that the rock activity of the Hinayana Buddhists 
became quiescent during the third and fourth centurics A.D. and was revived 
with great vigour by the followers of Mahayana towards the middle of the 
fifth century. Professor Dhavalikar, who recognises two phases of Hinayana 
rock architecture; the early and the late, refutes this belief on the grounds 
that a number of caves were excavated during this period of discontinuity. 


According to him, the early chaityas or shrines were generally apsidal, 
with a vaulicd roof and had internal pillars; whereas those of the late period 
were flat-roofed, quadrangular and devoid of pillars, as illustrated by some 
of the Junnar examples, which he considers to be the fore-runners of the 
great Mahayana chaitya-vihdras of Ajanta and Ellora, where the shrine and 
the vihdra (or residence) were combined in one complex. 


He however admits that there was a lull in rock activity in the third 
and fourth centuries A.D.; and that rock architecture during this period was 
carried out on a modest scale, which saved these skilled artisans from starvation 
or from changing their profession. Thus the tradition, skill and expertise was 
kept alive, and resulted in the magnificant chaitya-viharas of Ajanta and Ellora. 
He is of the opinion that the design, layout and appurtenances of these excavations 
of the third and fourth centuries are the link between the Hinayana caves, 
and the later Mahayana chaitya-vibaras. 


Thess gencralisations on the design and layout of the carly and latc Hinayana 
chaityas necd re-examination, for there are far too many exceptions to thc 
rule. Some early chaityas are flat-roofed; others are rectangular in plan with 
pillars in a semi-circle around the dagoba or síüpa; and some arc astylar. 
These exceptions do not prove the rulc, but indicate that local and regional 
variations of a standard design were taking place everywhere. 


There are references to the existence of mouldings at the base of the 
stipa drum, whereas in other examples this does not occur; to onc or two 
bands of the rail pattern on the sfdpa drum, whereas others are plain; to 
tall or to short stüpas; to the chatra being carved on the roof or being detachable; 
rafters being out in stone in the roof, whereas others do not have stone or 
wooden rafters; to the existence of external porches or to a plain facade; 
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to nichés for portable dagobas or images, or were these niches meant for 
lamps ? to the existence of benches or plinths, and stone beds, whercas others 
are not so furnished; and to the presence or absence of pillars. 


The presence or absence of these features does not represent a stage 
in development, except in the case of the inward-raked pillars, and rafters 
and beams which are characteristic of the early chastyas which were lithic 
copies of earlier structural shrines. When rock cutters realised that pillars did 
not support the roof, they were made perpendicular, or the rafters were omitted. 
But pillars are also a decorative device - the base, the shaft and the capital. 
Can one imagine the Great Chaitya of Karla being astyler ? Rafters and 
ribbing were omitted when it was realised that they did not strengthen the 
roof, but later it was found they eliminated echo and were rcintroduced either 
in wood or the rock was cut back. 


Stone beds and benches or plinths appear to be a special feature of the 
Kanheri group; there are five benches in all the 400-odd caves at Junnar 
and one each in Wai, Nenavali, Mahad and Khed. It would not be judicious 
to regard the existence of these fcatures as a stage or stages in development. 


Irregularity of layout, that is, the existence of cells in one side wall and 
none in the other, is a different matter. Either the work abruptly stopped; 
or the rock was flawed; or, as is more likcly, a cave was ''squcezcd" in 
between two older existing excavations and the plan had to be abondoncd. 


There is good reason to believe that the art of rock architecture did languish 
during the third, fourth and part of the fifth centuries, if the quality of 
workmanship and design of the late Hinayana caves, as exhibited in thcir 
floor plans and side clevations, is any indication. For a long period, these 
guildsmen had produced well designed and balanced chaityas and viharas. 
where every angle was true, where walls met floors (and roofs) at 90 degrees; 
where floors and ceilings were parallel. It is difficult to bclieve that such 
superb workmanship of the past, degenerated in the third and fourth centuries 
to a series of irregular caves where the back is broader than the front; roofs 
taper either to the front or to the rear; where pillars are roughly hewn on 
one side and not on the other; and where few angles are right angles, unless 
the master craftsmen had moved elsewhere, leaving the third and fourth century 
caves to beginners, novices and apprentices. Of the 72 [oor plans of caves, 
nearly one-half the number are asymmetrical or irregular in plan in one way 
or another. Morcoever, the services of what may be called rock experts, capable 
of assessing whether the material was suitable for rock architecture was also 
not available, for they also had migrated. A large number of caves during 
this period have been cut into rock which was flawed and had to be abondoned. 
In Junnar alone, at lcast 25 are incomplete and unfinished duc to defective 
rock. 
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The “Isolated Chaitya”’ (Fig.8) at Junnar, in Professor Dhavalikar’s opinion 
was ‘meant to have pillars” but it is only 2.64 metres broad. 


After a long history of excellent workmanship, which should have led 
to excavations of the highest quality, we now find that asymmetrical, may 
lob-sided, caves were produced. Quite rightly the Professor refers to them 
as quadrangular and not rectangular. 


The author also suggests that the transition from 'apsidal-vaulted-with pillars’ 
to ‘quadrangular-flat roofed-astyler' could be attributed to the Yavanas who 
lived in Western India during this critical period. He conjectures that the Yavanas 
brought the flat roof plan from the Gandhara region, where it was quitc common. 
Mobility of pcople (and goods) from one arca in India to another existed 
from early times, but to conclude that art forms from Central India or the 
north, travelled unmodificd to Maharashtra is to claim somcthing bcyond the 
laws of evidence. 


Onc reason for this kind of workmanship seems to have seen overlooked; 
the excavation of quadrangular, flat roofed, astyler chambers presented less 
technical problems to inexperienced rock cutters, yet cells in the side walls 
are askew, some are parallclogramic in layout, and others lack regularity in 
design. In other words the quadrangular, flat roofed, astylar chaityas were 
easier to make. 


The large group of more than 120 excavations at Kanhcri is in a class 
by itself, being different in plan and layout from the other caves described 
in the monograph. Though many have epigraphical, records, they do not furnish 
secure dates, except for one cave, the impressive Great Chaitya of Kanheri 
which is assigned to the reign of Yajnashri Satakarni in the middle of the 
second century A.D. 


Professor Dhavalikar is of the opinion that ''the Kanhcri centre was 
established in the reign of Yagnashri Satakami’’ or slightly carlicr. We are 
inclincd to disagree with this, for, though he declared that the centre existed 
for over a thousand ycars mainly due to its proximity to the ancient sca 
ports of Sopara and Kalyan, he ignores the Great Sapa at Sopara. Sopara 
was indeed a great maritime centre and the terminus of the long-distance 
caravan routes. Dut it was important enough for Asoka to dedicate two of 
his edicts, the Eighth and Ninth Rock Edicts to the pcople of Sopara and 
its neighbourhood, and for a great stüpa to be raised in which were enshrined 
13 pieces of earthenware, gencrally believed to be fragments of the Buddha’s 
begging bowl. Yet the author places the majority of the caves at Kanheri 
in the middle of the third century A.D., possibly to substantiate the theory 
that during the third and fourth centuries A.D., rock activity did not come 
to a "grinding halt". 
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The floor plans and photographs add to the value of the monograph, 
though the former would have been more effective if all the plans were drawn 
to the same scale; four are in the scale of fect, 43 in the scale of metres, 
and 25 have no scale at all. 


O. C. KAIL 
® oe @ 


Rasa Theory and Allied Problems 


(Lectures delivered under Tagore Chair in Humanitics under the auspicies 
of the Department of Sanskrit, Faculty of Arts) 


By : G. K. Bhat, Published by the M. S. University of Baroda, Baroda, 
1984, pp. viii, 69) Price Rs. 29/- 


Of the various Sanskrit theorics of art, the most important is the well 
known rasa thcory. It has been much discussed and quite a lot has been 
written about it. In spite of numerous monographs, symposia and papers on 
the rasa theory and its various aspects it has still remained completely durgama. 
Naturally one would welcome a new work like the present one, which claims 
1o have offered some explanations and interpretations of some intricate concepts 
in the rasa theory and suggested a perspective. 


The work deals with the following nine topics in nine chapters : 


— 
. 


Search for an Aesthetic Concept; 

Analysis of Emotional/ Aesthetic Experience; 

Rasa-sūtra and its Terminology; 

Towards Relish: Bharata’s View of Rasa; 

Relish : Bhatta Lollata's view of Upaciti; 

Towards Relish : Sankuka’s Theory of Bhāva-anukaraņa; 

Towards Relish : Bhatta Niyaka's Thcory of Bhdvakatva and Bhoga; 
Abhinavagupta's Theory of Rasa; and 
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Some Problems. 


This Table of contents will give the rcader a good idea of the nature 
of various topics dealt with in the present work. It mainly deals with Bharata’s 
famous rasa-sütra and its four different interpretations by the four well-known 
commentators: 1. Bhatia  Lollata. 2.Sankuka, 3.Bhatta Nadyaka and 4. 
Abhinavagupta. The author deserves credit for conveniently dividing the exposition 
of each commentator under an appropriate sub-heading and treating the same 
in lucid style. 


Some of the passages, especially relating to Bhatla Lollata’s view (and 
its criticism by Sankuka) are wrongly interpreted because of the corrupt readings. 
The author could have profitably consulted the critical text as presented by 
R.Gnoli in his excellent edition : The Aesthetic Experience According To 
Abhinavagupta. Here attention may be drawn to the following passages from 
the work under review : 


(i) “Thirdly, anubhdvas as effects cannot co-exist with Vyabhicari-bhavas 
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because they are mental states like Sthdyf, while anubhdvas are physical 
consequences." - p-24. 


There is no question of anubhávas co-existing with the Vyabhicari-bhávas. 
The point which Lollata wants to make is : It is true Vyabhicárr-bhávas being 
mental states cannot co-exist with the Sth4yf bháva, which also is a mental 
state, and two mental states can never co-exist, according to the well-known 
dictum of the Naiydyikas : Two forms of cognition cannot occur simultaneously 
(ef. gorama Raa fergma 1). But my position is, says Bhatta Lollata, that. 
the Sway! in its latent form (as vdsan4 is here intended. So there is no 
contradiction. 


(ü) "Secondly, the intensification idea may lcad to an abssurdity. The 
intensification generally depends on the intensity or multiplication of the causal 
factors which bring it about. Are we to imagine that if a poct were to describe 
a vibhdva at enormous length or introduce not one but several heroines, the 
emotion, say of spigdra, will be enormously intensified thereby ?” - p.26. 


All this is beside the point, and completely misses Sankuka’s contention. 
Sahkuka means to say : ‘If Sthdyf-bhava intensified is rasa’, then as intensity 
admits of many degrees or gradations, there ought to bc many different grades 
or degrees in the rasa-anubhava - (But, in fact, we, comprchend rasa as one 
compact whole). 


(iii) ‘Thirdly, the theory speaks of six conditions of laughter, from a simple 
smile to roaring laughter; and of ten forms of love. But the theory does 
not postulate six kinds of rasa or ten kinds of rati.” - p.26. 


This is gross misunderstanding of the objection raised by Sankuka, Saükuka's 
point is : “If it is asserted that only when the utmost intensity is reached 
that rasa is realised, then the division of Adsya-rasa into six varieties smita 
(gentle smile), asita (a smile), etc., made by Bharata would have to be repudiated 
! Again, in Srigara there are ten grades of love (Kama-avasthà) and if each 
of them should have different grades according to their intensity,there would 
be an infinite species of laughtcr!”’. 


It is well known that the text of Ablunavabharati is marred at numerous 
places by corrupt readings. Some of the citations from Abhinavabharatf quoted 
in the foot-notes contain corrupt readings. They should have been emendcd. 
Here half a dozen of such quotations have been given with the required 
emendations : 


(i) P.32 P-n-11 : «em qq (waa swagewemg (uhrgareemg) en aaa, 
(Qerafarang) sige: sft aq (SqaRIseeg)! ITISPUÉRuUT aT | 


We should read --- Woe seg emahasamg | aqeRisae_ mMargnfcar 
quU | 
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(i) P. 40 f. n. 8 : PftePomteiacanftor (rrene --- 


We should read PieshomeagenParnakor cf. Hemachandra, p. 96 L. 
20; cf. Aerenea Locana, p. 189. 


(ii) P. 42 f. n. 14 : Gard fè W: --- 


Add before ‘mat fè wer the following : aa *(x)mfa-[? geufa-] wow | 
Wem 1 qnd + asa |d 


(iv) P. 44 f. n. 3 (L 4) : ug Ska«i F: --- ag f uq 3m wm! Read 


this as : u«deged 4: (? uem 4:)--- aq fe aq sm Geaary (? dq fbsexenmam 1), 
cf. Hemachandra p. 96 I. 9. 


(v) P. 49 f. n. 14 aai fe rex 


Drop from w% cf. Hemachandra, p. 101 (ll. 1-2). 


(vi) P. 55 f. n. 28 (I. 2) --- arpraegcarfesiurTarear sd 
Correct it as --- Worse gi (Pao), cf. Hemachandra P. 102 
(ll. 17-18). 


Excepting a few deficiencies and inaccuracies mentioned above, the work 
deserves to be read by students of Aesthetics. 


Notes 


1. The corrected text : aft g mara AsTWrar. | arRo ragana, afa 
q wens: venas sent amener aqu fue | 
V. M. KULKARNI 


Women in Ancient Indian Tales 


By : Jagadishchandra Jain and Margaret Walter, Published by K. M. Mittal, 
Mittal Publications, B-2/19-B, Lawrence Road, Delhi-110 035, 1987, PP.xix, 
110; Price Rs.65/- 


This book presents fifteen Indian tales, drawn mostly from Jain Prakrit 
literature and a few from Sanskrit literature. They are drawn from (1) 
Vasudevahindi (3rd century A.D.); Majjhimakhanda (4th century A.D.?), (2) 
Dharmopadesamala-vivarana; (3) Bhavabhadvand (llth century A.D.); (4) 
Kahdnayakosa (11th century A.D.); (5) Kathdsaritsdgara (11th century A.D.) 
in Sanskrit; (6) Yasastikacampu (12th century A.D.) in Sanskrit; (7) 
Kumáraválapadiboha (12th Century A.D.); (8) Pdyakahàsamgaha (12-13th 
Century A.D.; (9)  Rayanascharikahà (15th Century A.D.); (10) 
Nammaydsundarikahd (12th Century A.D.). 


All the fifteen tales are very fascinating and interesting. Dr. Jain rightly 
observes : "'Prakrit Jain narrative literature, having the elements of folk-lore 
is extremely rich in popular tales pertaining to real life. Unfortunately, it has 
not been fully explored or properly rendered into English or modern Indian 
languages. It contains valuable narrative literature describing the social and 
cultural life of ancient men and women in different ages and social spheres” 
(Introduction, p.xvii.) g 


Dr. Jain himself first translated these tales from Prakrit and Sanskrit into 
Hindi. Mrs. Margaret Walter has rendered a majority of these tales from 
Hindi into English; and quite a few tales have been translated from Hindi 
into English by Mrs. Manju Jain, Dr. Jain’s daughter-in-law. 


These tales vividly portray the life and manners of contemporary men 
and women. Women maintaining their chastity at whatever cost, wealthy 
merchants, princes, courtesans (gapikds), women messengers (dütis) prominently 
figure in these tales. They delight and at the same time teach. Dr. Jain’s 
Introduction bricfly deals with the position of women from the times of Rgveda 
down to the 15th Century A.D. The-collection particularly brings out the richness 
of Prakrit narrative literature vis-a-vis Sanskrit narrative literature. 


It is regretable that the translators have not made use of diacritical marks 
and that the book is disfigured by:a large number of queer expressions, funny 
English structures and even spelling mistakes as noted below : 


p.ix lost dependence (for independence), heroin (for heroine). 


p.xiv employes (for employs), loveable (for lovable), in [the] habit of 


p-xvi lightening (for lightning), oppointed (for appointed). 
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p-xvii greatful (for grateful) 

p-11, p.12 marchant (for merchant) 
p.27 para 5 weiled (for wailed) 
p.38 p.19 did not head (for heed) 


p.39 She is willful (a wilful) child --- “bucky thing I am saving (? protecting) 
my son from her presence !’’ 


p.41 paras 2 and 4 massengers (for messengers) 
p.53 (last but one line) does not leaves (for leave) 


p.62 para 2 Seeing his wife's sad state, they both decided --- the deity 
was very happy as their wish was granted. 


p.63 para 3 Il. 7-8 or drink (? swallow) your humiliation. 


In spite of these deficiencies, Dr. Jain and Margaret Walter deserve warm 
congratulations on making accessible these charming tales to readers, who 
are not acquainted with Prakrit or Sanskrit language. Their work wil delight 
students of comparative literature and comparative myths. 


V. M. KULKARNI 
o o © 


The Pada - Index of the Valmiki Ramayana, Vol. I : 


By : General Editor R. T. Vyas, Oriental Institute, Vadodara, 1989, pp. 
663; Price Rs.303/- 


No work of Indian literature has enjoyed a greater popularity in India 
down to the present day than the Rám4yana of Valmiki. It is truly a national 
epic embodying the spiritual and ethical idcas and ideals evolved during the 
Vedic period. It has tremendously influenced the thought and poetry of the 
nation for over 2500 years. Teachers of the various religious schools draw 
upon it to propagate rcligiious and moral values among the people. The story 
of Rima occurs in the great epic, - the Mahābhārata, and also in various 
Puránas. Further, we have the Adbhuta Rimdyana, the Adhydtma - Ramayana 
and Ananda Ramdyapa. Great poets like Bhisa, Kālidāsa, Dhavabhüti, 
Rajasckhara eic., have again and again drawn the material for their pocms 
and plays from the Rdmdyapa and worked them up anew. We have also 
the Buddhist and the Jain versions of the story of Rima. In view of the 
paramount importance of this epic - the R4mdyapa of Vailmtki, the Oriental 
Institute, Vadodara published its critical Edition in seven volumes. 


Now, the Institute has published The Pada Index of The Valmiki Ramayana 
Volume I from akantakam bhoktumanah to dhvánte cfsmin bhayankare. This 
Pada - Index (lokardha sūci) takes note of ‘not only the verses, included 
in the Constituted Critical Text but also verses and, in many cases, even 
fragments of verses, which have been relegated to the Critical Apparatus and 
Appendices in the Critical Edition.’ 


The publication of this volume is very useful to scholars and reserachers 
working in the ficld of Indology, especially comparative and linguistic studies 
in Epics and Puranas (including the Jain Puranas in Sanskrit, Prakrit and 
Apabhsarha). 


We hope The Oriental Institute brings out, in due course, Volume I covering 
the rest of the Pada - Index. 


The printing of this volume is neat and its get-up quite attractive. 


V. M. KULKARNI 


Bharatiya Srügàára - (Hindi) 


By : Dr. Kamal Giri, Motilal Banarasidass, Bungalow Road, Jawaharnagar, 
Delhi 110 007 - 1987, pp. 266 + 62; Price Rs. 90/- 


The author of the present book is known to Indologists through her studies 
in Indian Art and literature published in differcnt research papers. In this book 
she has presented her historical and critical analysis of thc art of decorating 
the body in ancient India right from the Vedic age to the period of the celebrated 
King Harsavardhana, i.c. the seventh century A.D. In the introduction, the 
authoress has rightly referred to the difficulties experienced in writing such 
a book covering such a huge period, as the information lies scattered in various 
works of art as well as wide varicty of literature belonging to followers of 
Veda, Mahavira as well as Buddha. A study of this type also envisages a 
comparative study of different sects as well as schools of thought. 


The authoress has taken care to divide the book mainly into four chapters 
dealing with cosmetics (prasddhana), garments (vastra) arranging the hair 
(kcsavinydsa) and finally with ornaments (àabhüsapas) As is expected, every 
chapter first deals with Indus civilisation followed by Vedic period and then 
proceeds to the period of Epics. After having spoken of these pre-historic 
periods, the prasddhanas, vastras, kesavinydsa and abhdsanas in the pre-Mauryan 
period — Maurya period, Sunga period, Kusina period as well as the Gupta 
age and thereafter are discussed in due order. 


The discussion in each chapter is very well documented and throws sufficient 
light on the carcfulness as well as the methodical approach in the book. Thus 
the allusion to the five types of garlands of flowers namely afta, faa, wur, 
gf, and gafa in Bharata’s Nütya$üstra is followed by different garlands 
of flowers, viz wor, dara, saa, TOT, Ft, sme, "cm, and "eg 
in the Jaina work Angavijjà (Chapter I p.44). The same can be said about 
the methods of Kcsavinydsa adopted by Indian women in the south in the 
Kusdna period referring to the heroine of Sitappadikaram (Chapter IV P.176-77). 
The chapter on the Zbhüsanas rightly brings together ornaments used by the 
ancients on all the limbs of the body indicating their penchant for presenting 
themselves in an impressive manner in all public functions. Incidentally it also 
speaks of the healthy attitude towards life adopted by the people in the general. 
In fact, more of emphasis on this attitude full of zest and energy on the 
part of the Indians in the Vedic as well as different ages right up to the 
Gupta period, would have lent special charm to the matcrial so well presented 
in this volume running into 266 pages and reference for the first time to 
the 64 subjects taught in ancient seats of learning including @Maqe7eRT etc 
would have thrown light on this tendency of decorating the body. 


The Indices dealing with typical Sanskrit words with their English renderings 
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in 7 pages is followed by a Biblography of original works in Sanskrit, critical 
works of different authors on the subject (p.273-299) as well as a list of 
important articles published (p.299-305). This certainly has enhanced the value 
of the book for rescarchers as well as discerning reders. 79 pictures as well 
as line drawings given at the end of this book happen to be the most significant 
feature enhancing the reference value of the present study. 


Well-documentcd book of this type is unfortunately disfigured by misprints, 
by no means confined to the short errata given after the alphabctical list 
of words (i. e. after p.327). Thus to name a few ‘aaraa for 
aaraa, apes-gerct for agag, na: Renga for aa: went 
(p.49) moge for Fas (p.144 & 145, Note 7) can be easily noticed. All this 
does not detract from the merit of the book in presenting an interesting historical 
as well as critical analysis of the methods of decorating the body adopted 
by our ancients for the first time to scholars as well as generally interested 
readers in Hindi. Dr. Kamal Giri deserves to be congratulated and it must 
be said that the Publishers of the volume have done a good job in presenting 
the matter in an attaractive way. 


M. D. PARADKAR 


@ o0 


By : B. K. Thapar, The Centre for East Asian Cultural Studies UNESCO, 
Paris. 1985, (Paper back); Price not mentioned. 


At the Twentieth Session of the General Conference of UNESCO in 1983 
it was approved to publish a serics of surveys on archaeological sites excavated 
in Asia in the recent past. This publication, the third in the series, presents 
the results of surveys carried out in different parts of India from 1947-1984, 
by various government agencies, museums, and Universities. The author, Bal 
Krishen Thapar is the former Director General of the Archaeological Survey 
of India. 


The results and findings, gathered from various excavations, are not always 
immediately available as the reports are not published soon in many cases. 
Even where reports are published, thcy are not easily accessible. Under such 
circumstances, the present book of 160 pages, with adcquate illustrations in 
black and white colour and text printed on foreign art paper, is most welcome. 
The tremendous efforts of the able author in extracting information from the 
exhaustive bibliography given at the end of the book, in preparation of this 
book is really commendablc. The author has used a number of sources published 
outside our country. Thc text is written in a lucid style, using appropriate 
terminology, chronology and brevity without losing any important features. 
Adequate maps, charts and figures incorporated in the book enhance its value. 


The observation of Sir Mortimer Wheeler in 1956, “Today no part of 
the world is better served in archaeological matters than is the Republic of 
India", is still true today. The. present account of archaeological discoveries 
in India, draws heavily on the work done by many scholars. This includes 
the present author's own contribution to which he modestly refers. His aim 
is to highlight thc recent advances in our knowledge of the cultural history 
of each period, extending from the palacolithic to the early historical, in the 
hope that this will provide enough lines of enquiry for future study. 


Since 1947, pre-historic studies have adopted new approaches, working 
on geomorphology, palacontology, palacobotony and palacoclimatology in order 
to discover the ecological relationship between human settlements and their 
environmental contexts. Culture sequences, supported by chronological 
framework, obtained through carefully observed vertical excavations, are now 
available for all parts of the country. We have not solved all the problems. 
More work is needed to complete the picture. 


There is no doubt that this book will prove of great value to students 
of Indian archaeology. 


We must congratulate the UNESCO and the author, Dr. Thaper for bringing 
out this useful publication. 


B. V. SHETTI 


The Mahabharata : The Story And Its Significance : 
Y. S. Walimbe 


By : S. L. N of Simha, published by Birla Academy of Art and Culture, 
Calcutta, August 1983, pp. 182; Price Rs.25/- 


The Mahābhārata is a work of perennial interest, and continues to inspire 
new ideas in spite of the never-ending interpretations and commentaries, it 
has already occasioned over the centuries. The present work by S.L.N.Simha 
is one more commendable effort in this direction. He makes his approach 
to the Epic very clear by stating that ‘The theme of thc Mahābhārata is human 
nature in all its facets and divine surveillance,’ and that ‘one can look at 
these works with the utmost objectivity, raising some questions and making 
commenis, as may be appropriate to one's time' (p.4). He also institutes a 
comparison of the Rümiyana with the Mahübhiarata, and points out how the 
Mahabharata is ‘Krsna Leclimruta’ and ‘really the epic of Sri Krsna (p.3), 
also emphasising its hcetcrogencous character and wide range of indicidents 
and charaters.' 


The second chapter of the book gives the detailed story of the Epic as 
spread over 18 Parvans, and occupies about half the pages. In the third chapter 
he explains the vastness and complexity of the Epic as duc to (1) numerous 
Upākhyānas and (2) didactic and metaphysical matter, and emphasises the 
mundane, ethical and metaphysical angles of looking at the Epic. Referring 
to the various views of scholars, foreign and Indian, regarding its growth and 
date of composition, Shri Simha explains his view, that it is ‘the epic par 
excellence for the common man’ (p.79), which accounts for the mixture of 
heroic stories, legends, tales and miracles, and an encyclopaedia of moral 
and religious law’. 


However, the chief interest of Shri Simha’s book lies in his discussion 
of the various characters in the epic, and his observations on many idcas 
elucidated therein. For example, he gives a detailed analysis of Dhrtardstra 
as the central figure of the Epic, as also of Si Krsna. He finds the cultural 
level of many characters as not ‘a high one’ (pp. 100-101). He justified the 
use of force for combating unrightcousness as the message of the Epic, also 
of the Gita. He explains the validity of the Agrama concept even at present 
` (p.136), and states how Dana has a place even in a socialist society (p.138). 
He brings out the correspondence between the epics of Homer and the 
Mahābhārata. He also points out how the principles of Dharma are embodied 
in the Charters of the United Nations, the world Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund (p.152), and how Karmayoga can be followed to eradicate, 
poverty and so on. In brief, the book is a fresh effort to look at the Mahabharata 
from a modern angle. 


Y. S. WALIMBE 


PROFESSOR RAMAKANT PANDHARINATH KANGLE 
(27/8/1899 - 27/6/1989) 


Prof R. P. Kangle is alas no more ! He died on 27th June 1989 
at the age of 89, leaving behind for us his monumental work on Kautilya’s 
Arthasástra which has surpassed every earlier edition and translation of 
the same. His work on Arthaśāstra, it is sure, has given a fillip to Arthasástra 
studies all the world over. 


Like many an Indian Scholar of repute, Prof. Kangle also hailed 
from a modest family in Nasik (27-8-1899) and developed into an excellent 
scholar, never missing the highest place of honour, during the course 
of his studies. He studied at the Elphinstone college and later joined 
the same college as Professor of Sanskrit. In his early years of academic 
work, Vedanta, Classical Sanskrit, Prakrit and Poetics were the subjects 
of his special interest, but, owing to his close association with Dr. Ambedkar, 
he became inclined towards the study of Ancient Indian Polity and 
consequently of Kautilya’s Arthasástra. He pursued these studies for over 
three decades and presented the fruits of his diligent research to the 
world of scholars, only to win appreciation. 


Prof. Kangle's interest in Poetics has resulted into his excellent Marathi 
translations of Chapters VI, VII, XVIII and XIX of Bharata’s Nàtyasastra, 
all these dealing with Drama. The special feature of these translations 
is that they are accompanicd by translations of Abhinavagupta’s commentary 
on them and his own profuse notes which explain all knotty problems 
connected with the text, with great lucidity. 


All his writings (a scparate list is given elsewhere) are marked by 
their clarity, thoroughness, and non-insistant and sympathetic scholarly 
treatment of the matter under discussion. 


Prof. Kangle was an exceptional teacher. His teaching was marked 
by detailed explanation, thoroughness of treatment of the subjects under 
discussion and an attempt to introduce (to his pupils from B.A. level) 
methods of research; this was particularly noticed in his instruction of 
Vedic texts whercin he acquainted them with the writings of great mastcrs 
like Oldenberg, Liiders, Geldner, Grassmann, Renou and others. 


Prof. Kangle was a recipient of our socicty’s MM. Dr. P. V. Kane 
Gold Medal for 1989. 


Personally, I have lost my inspring teacher who showered on me 
all his paternal care. 


K. P. Jog 


Works of Prof. Kangle 


His magnum opus is Kautilya’s ArthaSastra - Volumes I-III, 
text, translation with notes and study, published by Bombay University 
1961-65, 2nd edition (1970-72), Reprint 1985-86. 


His Works in Marathi : 
The Plays of Kalidasa (1957) 
Ancient Indian Political Science (1969) 
Ancient Poetics (1974), (also in Gujarati) 
Kautiliya ArthSastra (Translation) (1982) 
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